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ROSING APPOINTS 
ARMENIAN FOR 
OPERA WORK AT 
EASTMAN SCHOOL 


Mamoulian, an Armenian 
Trained in Russia, Selected 
for Post—George F. Hous- 
ton of New York to Act as 
Coach—Director, as Result 
of Auditions He Conducted 
in Various Cities, Awards 
Sixteen Scholarships—Win- 
ners Hail from Many States 


| gimmie N. Y., Sept. 24.—Vladi- 
mir Rosing, director of the operatic 
training department of the Eastman 
School of Music, who has been busy for 
the past few weeks in hearing a number 
of candidates in various cities and award- 
ing scholarships, has engaged Rouben 
Mamoulian to assist him in carrying out 
his ideas of production of opera and also 
to teach in the department. Mr. Mamou- 
lian, who is a native of Armenia, has 
studied in Paris and Moscow. 

George Fleming Houston of New York, 
one of those who gained scholarships, 


has also accepted a post on the faculty of 
the school and will assist Mr. Rosing as 
vocal coach in the operatic department, 
working out his own scholarship at the 
same time. 

Scholarships have been awarded to the 
following candidates as the result of 
the recent auditions conducted by Mr. 
Rosing: 

Olivia Martin of New York, soprano. 

George Fleming Houston, baritone 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

Celie Sherman of Boston. 

Enrico Clausi of Chicago, tenor. 

Neel B. Enslen of Chicago, baritone. 

Margaret Stevenson of Columbia, Mo. 

Marion Keeler of Rochester. 

Mary Bell of Texas. 

Charles Hedley of Rochester. 

Donald McGill of Pittsburgh. 

Mary Silveria of Gloucester, Mass. 

Francis Babcock of Newport, N. Y. 

Katherine Ross of Wilmington, Del. 

Lillian Lippman of St. Paul, Minn. 

Clyde Miller of Rochester, N. Y. 

Stuart Gracey of Geneva, | ot 

In some of these cases no allowance 
will be made for living expenses. 

Mr. Mamoulian was in London super- 
vising some Russian plays when Mr. 
Rosing first met him. Mr. Rosing was 
much impressed with his work and his 
ideas and introduced him to Austin Page, 
the American dramatist whose play, 
“The Beating on the Door,’ Mr. Mamou- 

ian later produced with great success at 
St. James’ Theater in London. 

When the Russian revolution broke out 
Mr. Mamoulian left Moscow for Tiflis, 
where he became producing manager of 
the Dramatic Theater and People’s The- 
iter. He afterward went to London. He 
is only twenty-seven years of age, and 
while he has devoted his chief attention 
art, he is a violinist. 





New 


Olivia Martin, soprano, who ‘has been 
iwarded a two-years’ scholarship and an 
innual sum of $1,000, with a three-year 

ontract with the opera company of the 

‘hoo! after the eoeapietien of her train- 
ng, studied with Carl Hein, director of 


York Winners 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI 


Pianist, Who Will Play Throughout the Country in the Course of the Coming Season and 
Also Make His First Appearance in Havana, Giving Three 


January. (See Page 27) 
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Report of Merger Flatly Denied by-/ 


SUUTITATUINIEANAENANT 

NEQUIVOC AL renee) s a pier 
U of a proposed merger of four 
prominent Middle Western orches- 
tras—published by a New York 
morning newspaper on Thursday of 
last week—has been received by 
MuSICAL AMERICA from the managers 
of the orchestras in question. The 
organizations named were the De- 
troit, Cleveland, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis Symphonies. According to the 
report, these orchestras are plan- 
ning “to pool their resources and 
form one orchestra, which will divide 
its time among the cities in question.” 
It was further said that the Detroit 





et 


Ga 


the ccaeaannandh ‘ton the merger, shay 
the “co-operation of the Cincinnati anc 
St. Louis organizations virtually is as- 
sured!” No details were given as to the 
disposition of conductors or personnel of 
the four orchestras. 

The following telegrams from _ the 
managers of the respective organizations 
were received by MUSICAL AMERICA in 
response to a request for a statement 
on the subject. They are _ sufficientiy 
conclusive to allay any fears which 
might have been felt for the individual 
existence of the symphonies. Detroit 
states: 

“Story entirely without foundation as 
Detroit is concerned. We 


far as are 
doing very nicely here, thank you, and 
have no intention of combining with 


other orchestras. Have in prospect most 








erlin 
\ 5 ived $1,000 fr ) ation, 
help worthy undergraduate students. 
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and Cleveland orchestras were pis 
understood already to have signed [Continued.on page 21 
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econd Class 


‘“‘NEW PROGRAM” OF 
JUILLIARD FUND IS 
INAUGURATED WITH 

GIFTS TO SCHOOLS 


Foundation Donates $2,200 to 
Peabody Conservatory for 
Scholarship and Fellowship 
—QOberlin Receives $1,000 
to Aid Undergraduates— 
Dr. Noble, Head of Founda- 
tion, Declines to Confirm or 
Deny Awards— Will An- 
nounce Plans Regarding 
Educational Institutions “in 
Due Time’—Funds Given 
Last Month to University of 
Io 


WO well-known music schools, the 

Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
nore and the Oberlin College Con- 
servatory, Oberlin, Ohio, have received 
gifts of scholarships from the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. According to a 
recent announcement made by Harold 
Randolph, director of Peabody, the 
latter school has been given a scholar- 
ship fund of $1000 and a fellowship 
valued at $1200. The scholarship will 
be awarded by vote of the musical 
faculty to some students of good 
standing, merit and need. The fellow- 
ship will go to the student posessing 
ability and giving promise of develop- 
ment, and who is in need of funds 
to pursue further studies. The candi- 


92 date-is to be nominated by Mr. Ran- 


Managers of M id- Western Orchestragae: 


TENTH 


Conservatory has 


the Foundation 


College 
from 


Two graduates of the conservatory have 
received the same amount for further 
study with New York teachers: Miss 
H. Johnson, pupil in piano of Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Bennett, and Bernice Winches- 
ter, violin pupil of Maurice P. Kessler. 

The awarding of other student funds 
by the Juilliard Musical Foundation was 
announced the middle of August, when 
two cash prizes were placed at the dis- 
posal of the University of Iowa. A fund 
of $1,000 will be awarded at that school 
to a student or students whose musical 
ability is well developed and who has 
been at the university at least two years. 
A fellowship valued at $1,200 has also 
been placed at the disposal of the uni- 
versity to be awarded to a graduate who 
has ability and gives promise of good 
development and who is in need of funds 
to prosecute further studies. This 
fellowship has already been awarded, 
the recipient being Estelle L. Windhorst 
of St. Louis, a graduate student. 


Dr. Noble Uncommunicative 


The director of the Juilfard Founda- 
tion, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, *who recently 
returned from a visit to Europe, declined 


either to confirm or deny the fact that 
awards had been made to Peabody Gor 
servatory and Oberlin Colf%ge, when a 
representative of MUSICAL AMEBIGA 
called on him at the New York ft ade», 
quarters of the Foundation on Se] 21; 
The new program of this organiz: 

which is believed to include awards ~ 


educational institu 
said, be announced 


other 
was 


a number of 
tions, would, it 
“in due time.” 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
A MUSICAL MECCA 


Many Famous Artists Assem- 
ble to Hear Important 
New Works 


[8y Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 

PITTSFIELD, MaAss., Sept. 26.—Musi- 
cians have assembled from many States 
and from abroad for the sixth Berkshire 
Festival, and the town of Pittsfield has 
taken on the appearance of some great 





musical center, for the distinguished 
gathering is representative of many 
nations. As in previous years, it has 


been a most difficult task to allot tickets 
for the concerts...Such is the fame of 
the festival that the demand far exceeds 
the small capacity of the temple on South 
Mountain, and the waiting-list is longer 
than ever this year. 


The concerts are to begin tomorrow. 
Though there is no prize-work this year, 
the program is of unique interest, for 
it includes the two scores specially com- 
missioned by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge— 
Rebecca Clark’s Rhapsody for Piano and 
’Cello and Eugene Goossens’ Sextet for 
Three Violins, Viola and Two ’Cellos— 
Paul Hindemuth’s String Quartet in F 
Minor, and Malipiero’s “Stornelli e 
Ballate”’ Quartet for Strings. These 
new works are all to be performed on 
Saturday, the last day of the festival. 

The Festival Quartet of South Moun- 
tain, a new group of string players, is 
to make its first appearance tomorrow. 
This quartet, formed under the patron- 
age of Mrs. Coolidge, comprises William 
Kroll, first violin; Karl Kraeuter, second 
violin; Edward Kreiner, viola, and 
Willem Willeke, ’cello; and these artists 
will share the first program with the 
London String Quartet—James Levey, 
first violin; Thomas W. Petre, second 
violin; H. Waldo Warner, viola, and C. 
Warwick Evans, ’cello. 

Many musicians of international repu- 
tation have assembled. Among those 
who are present are Frank Bridge, the 
English composer, and Mrs. Bridge, and 
there are also about thirty other music- 
lovers and artists from England. The 
visitors also include Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Franz Kneisel, Harold Bauer, 
Myra Hess, Ernest Hutcheson, Hans 
Letz, Katharine Goodson, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Georges Barrére, Lionel Tertis, 


Felix Salmond, James Levey, Gustav 
Langenus, H. Waldo Warner, Huge 
Kortschak, William Kroll, Albert 


Stoessel, Henry Holden Huss, Richard 
Aldrich, Coenraad V. Bos, Edward 
Kreiner, Karl Kraeuter, Rebecca Clarke, 
Mabel Garrison, Elena Gerhardt, Willem 
Willeke, C. Warwick Evans, Thomas W. 





Emmy Destinn Reported Married to 
Aviator 


Emmy Destinn, operatic soprano, and 
Capt. Halsbach, an aviator formerly in 
the military service of the Czech Govern- 
ment, were married in a little village 
near Prague on Sept. 20, according to 
cable messages received in New York. 
Mme. Destinn was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company from 1908 
till 1915 and subsequently made concert 
tours of the United States. 
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PARIS POLICE SEIZE 
ORIGINAL SCRIPT OF 
“RIGOLETTO” 


ARIS, Sept. 22.—The original 

French manuscript of Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” was seized by the 
police in the offices of the Opéra, 
acting, it is said, under the au- 
thority of the French courts. The 
seizure is described as the result 
of a long-standing legal dispute 
prosecuted by the heirs of Victor 
Hugo, whose drama “Le Roi 
s’Amuse” was the basis for the 
libretto of the Verdi opera. Hugo 
vainly protested against the per- 
formance of the opera, while he 
was in exile in the Jersey Islands, 
in 1863, and then decided to resort 
to the French courts for satisfac- 
tion. The case has never been defi- 
nitely decided in favor of the 


Hugo heirs, but they have kept it 
on the court calendar. 





Petre. O. G. Sonneck, Joseph Stopak, 
Louis Svecenski, George Meader, Albert 
Spalding, Reinald Werrenrath, Clarence 
Adler, John Alden Carpenter, David 
Stanley Smith, Paolo Gallico, Scipio 
Guidi, Arthur Whiting, Kurt Schindler, 


Mrs. de Coppet, Carolyn Beebe, Edouard 
Dethier, May Mukle, Olga Samaroff, 
Daniel Mayer, Herbert Dittler, Emmer- 
man Stoeber, Eva Gauthier, Mrs. Dann- 
reuther, Arthur Bliss, Mrs. Boris Saslav- 
sky and John Warren Erb. 





Rosing Selects Scholarship Winners 
for Operatic Training at Eastman 
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the New York College of Music, for two 
years. She is a graduate of that college. 
Miss Martin was about to leave for 
Europe to complete her preparation for 
opera when Mr. Hein arranged for hec 
audition with Mr. Rosing. She appeared 
in a performance of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” last. spring, and while a student at 
the college directed a performance of 
“The Feast of the Lanterns” at the Prin- 
cess Theater and sang the leading rdle. 

Mr. Houston, another successful candi- 
date from New York, who has also been 
appointed to a post on the faculty, is a 
pupil of Percy Rector Stephens. 





Boston Candidates Chosen 


BosTon, Sept. 24.—Vladimir Rosing, 
in the recent auditions to students in 
Steinert Hall, was assisted by A. H. 
Handley. Celie Sherman, winner of the 
scholarship, is a pupil of Charles Adams 
White, who is also teacher of Mary Sil- 
veira, who was given a partial scholar- 
ship after a private audition on the 
North Shore. Both students are now at 
the Eastman School. Miss Sherman will 
receive free tuition and $1,000 a year for 
living expenses and Miss Silveira free 
tuition for six months and $500 for living 
expenses. W. J. PARKER. 





4 Kansas City, Kan., Pupil 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Sept. 22.—Mar- 
garet Stevenson of Columbia, Mo., who 
has won an opera department scholarship 
at the Eastman School of Music, is a 


TM LLL 








Olivia Martin, Soprano, Winner of One of 
the Eastman Opera Scholarships 


pupil of Marjorie Rose Ryan of this city. 
Mr. Rosing conducted the hearing at 
which Mrs. Stevenson took first place at 
the Blackstone Theater, Chicago. Mrs. 
Stevenson’s scholarship carries with it 
$1,000 to be used for living expenses. She 
has studied with Mrs. Ryan for sixteen 
months. FREDERICK A. COCKE. 





Bridge to Conduct Performances 
of His ““Sea’’ Suite in Cleveland 
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LEVELAND, Sept. 22.—One of the 

most interesting of the works of con- 
temporary writers to be performed by 
the Cleveland Orchestra in the coming 
season is Frank Bridge’s symphonic suite 
“The Sea.” The composer will come to 
Cleveland to conduct two performances. 
Mr. Bridge is one of the distinguished 
young London group that is giving the 
world much interesting music. “The 
Sea,”’ which Cleveland will hear for the 
first time, was produced by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra in 1921. 

Three Americans will be represented 
during the early season in the orchestra’s 
programs: Deems Taylor, by “Through 
the Looking Glass”; Douglas Moore, 
Cleveland, composer and organist, by 
“Museum Pictures,” and Charles Martin 
Loeffler, by ““Le Bon Chanson.” Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis, will be presented at the 
first pair of symphony concerts, on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 11, and Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 13. 

Another novelty which has been played 
by several of the American orchestras, 
but which will have its first performance 
in Cleveland this season, is “The Garden 
of Fand,” by Arnold Bax. Debussy’s “La 
Mer” also will have its Cleveland 
premiere during the fall. For its pre- 
sentation the orchestra has acquired a 
set of antique cymbals, keyed in a shrill 
melodic note. They are hardly larger 
than a silver dollar. Vaughan Williams’ 
“London Symphony,” which has aroused 
much interest wherever it has been per- 
formed, will be among the chief works 
Cleveland will hear for the first time this 
season. 

The engagement of Erno Dohnanyi 
as a guest conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra _in February will give the 
Masonic Hall audience an opportunity 
to hear a performance of the Dohnanyi 
symphony conducted by its composer. 
Mr. Dohnanyi also will appear as soloist 
in his own Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

Georges Enesco will also lead the or- 
chestra in two performances of his Sym- 
phony, and will appear as soloist in his 
Concerto. Mr. Dohnanyi and Mr. Enesco 
will conduct the Cleveland Orchestra in 
February when Nikolai Sokoloff returns 





to London to keep a fifth engagement 
with the London Symphony. 

The “Fantastic Symphony” of Berlioz, 
Brahms’ No. 4 and Schumann’s No. 1 
will also be among the Symphonies to be 
presented for the first time by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


ENGLES BECOMES HEAD OF 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Elected President to Succeed Charlton— 
Other Officers Chosen for 
Ensuing Year 








At a meeting of the National Musical 
Managers’ Association of the United 
States held at the New York City Club 
on Sept. 18, George Engles was elected 
president to succeed Loudon Charlton. 
Mr. Charlton was re-nominated for the 
presidency but decided not to accept the 
nomination. R. E. Johnston was elected 
first vice-president for his second term; 
Fortune Gallo, second vice-president; 
Milton Aborn, treasurer, fifth term, and 
Catherine A. Bamman, secretary, fifth 
term. Both Miss Bamman and Mr. 
Aborn have served in their respective 
offices since the organization of the As- 
sociation in 1918. 

The directors of the Association elected 
were: Loudon Charlton, Charles L. 
Wagner, Antonia Sawyer, Daniel Mayer 
and Fitzhugh Haensel. 
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is 


Deny Merger Tale 
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prosperous season in history of orchestra 
and subscriptions to maintenance fund 
are coming in more freely and easily 
than at any time in past. Detroit is 
well able to paddle its own canoe. 
“WILLIAM E. WALTER, 
“Manager, Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra.” 





Cleveland 
denial: 

“The merging of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra with any other organization has never 


is likewise definite in its 





LEMARE TO QUIT AS — 
PORTLAND ORGANIST 


Maine City Music Commiss')) 
Decides to Reapportion 


Expenditures 
By Annie J. O’Brien 


PoRTLAND, ME., Sept. 22.—Edwin | 
Lemare, municipal organist for the |:.s; 
two years, will terminate his period 
service on Dec. 31, according to an ay 
nouncement made yesterday. Mr. |. 
mare and the Music Commission canie 
to this decision by mutual agreeme t, 
In view of its financial situation, + 
Commission feels that it is not justified 
in renewing any contract with Mr. |. 
mare at the salary heretofore paid. 

The decision came as a result of s 
eral conferences, the circumstances 
quiring Mr. Lemare to decide wheth 
he could remain, in the conditions suy- 
gested by the Commission. The propos: 
made by the Commission to Mr. Lemar. 
involved recognition in the most com- 
plimentary manner of his great ability. 
The fact that the Commission is about 
to launch its campaign for the sale of 
tickets for the winter course necessitated 
making definite plans and announce- 
ments. 

The Music Commission has subsequent- 
ly announced that it will not immediate], 
choose another municipal organist. Vari- 
ous candidates will appear in recita! 
after the close of the year. The Com 
mission will give the music lovers of 
the city an opportunity to hear different 
players, and to express their opinions 
as to their qualifications. It is planned 
to build up the musical interests of the 
community around Portland’s municipa! 
organ, its organist and the Commission. 
It is the plan of the Commission, not to 
give its patrons less than they have bee 
receiving, but for economic reasons to 
make a different distribution of its 
funds. 

Mr. Lemare accepted the position of 
municipal organist of Portland in the 
summer of 1921, after filling a simila 
post in San Francisco for a period of 
several years. Mayor Rolph of San 
Francisco had the post of municipal 
organist created for him, after he had 
given a series of 121 successful recitals 
at the Panama-Pacific Internationa! 
Exposition in 1915. 

A recital arranged as a testimonial by 
the music lovers of San Francisco to 
Mr. Lemare prior to his leaving for 
Portland was attended by more than 
3000 persons. Mr. Lemare made his de- 
but in this city in October, 1921, playing 
in City Hall auditorium to a capacity 
audience, including a large represen- 
tation of delegates to the Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association. He has won many 
friends during his stay of two years, 
who will sincerely regret his decision to 
leave. 








even been considered or thought of by 
any one connected with its operation. 
The Musical Arts Association, which 
sponsors it, is happy in the broad field of 
its activities which fully occupy its avail- 
able time. 
“ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, 
“Manager, Cleveland Orchestra.” 





Cincinnati and St. Louis declare: 
“Neither our board of directors nor 
myself has heard anything concerning 
reported merger. 
“S. E. MACMILLEN. 
“Manager, St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra.” 





“Your telegram received. Absolutely 
nothing in the story so far as Cincinnati 


is concerned. J. W. DARBY, 
“Manager, Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra.” 


The present report is not the first to 
discuss a merger of Middle Western 
orchestras. Rumors along the same 
lines were current about a year ago, but 
events have shown either that they were 
without foundation or that any attempts 
which may have been made to bring 
about a merger have come to nothing 
thus far. 

All four orchestras under consideration 
have made public their plans for the com- 
ing season. The Cleveland Orchestra, led 
by Nikolai Sokoloff, and the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor, con- 
template visiting New York. Both the 
Detroit and St. Louis organizations are 
headed by distinguished pianists, the 
former by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the 
latter by Rudolph Ganz. 
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Visiting the Birthplaces of W agner's 
Master- Works in Northern Switzerland 
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‘omantic Atmosphere Per- 
vades Abodes of the Master 
at Zurich and Lucerne— 
Years Spent at Triebschen 
Among Happiest in Wag- 
ner’s Life 


By D. C. PARKER 
Glasgow, Sept. 10, 1923. 


HERE must, I suppose, 
be quite a number of 
“Wagner houses” scat- 
tered over Europe. No 
one could accuse Wag- 
ner of a_ lethargic 
disposition, and, when one reads the 
account of his life, what strikes one 
is not only the extent of his intel- 
lectual and emotional activity, but 
the fact that it was carried on in 
spite of many changes and startling 
vicissitudes. There is, of course, the 
birthplace at Leipsic. There is, too, 
the house in which he dwelt at Wurz- 
burg in the early days. This house 
displays, or used to display, upon 
its front the commercial and ex- 
ceedingly unromantic words, “Holz- 
und Kohlenhandlung.” The dwell- 
ing place at Magdeburg similarly 
bore a legend, “Herren Moden.”’ 

3ut there is no need to work through 
the list. He who desires to visit the 
homes and haunts of Wagner, the halls 
of song, and abodes bright or otherwise, 
cannot justly say that the points of inter- 
est are few. Wagner was not unlike his 
own Vanderdecken, and this town or that 
will be associated in the minds of the 
traveler with this or that 
period of the composer’s 








well-versed 
particular 
career, 

The main purpose of these 
simply to make known that it is possible 
for travelers to see three houses of which 
we hear in the story of Wagner’s life, 
and that being not remotely distant from 
one another, they may very easily be 
visited in succession. As they are situ- 
ated in the north of Switzerland, they 
are likely to lie in the path of the sum- 
mer sightseer. Everyone knows that 
Ziirich is intimately connected with the 
Wagner story. When he fled from Dres- 
den, Wagner made his way hastily to 
Weimar, where he might have settled 
down beside Liszt had he not heard that 
he was wanted by the police. He went 
from Weimar to Ziirich, only to pass on 
to Paris. Ziirich, nevertheless, saw a 
great deal more of him shortly after. 

Now, there is a house in Ziirich where 
Wagner lived. A tablet upon the wall 
recalls the fact, though I can forgive 
those who have never set eyes upon it, 
because the position of the house in ques- 
tion 1s not exactly shouted at you. For 
the benefit of those interested, I may as 
well give the address. It is Zeltweg, 
No. 13. The Zeltweg is a quiet street 
mn the eastern side of the lake, not far 
emoved from the Stadtheater, where the 
festivals are held. The house is one de- 
voted to a row of flats, modest and clean. 
it was probably not without a tranquil 
harm at the time Wagner dwelt there, 
vhich period is given as 1853-1857. Dur- 
ng this time he began the score of “The 

ms . ; 

Ring” (the “Rheingold” music was ac- 
tually started at Spezzia), paid his fa- 
nous visit to London, wrote the book of 
‘Tristan and Isolde” and finished the 
irst act of it. So it may be said that the 
ime in question was far from fruitless. 

But this house does not exhaust the 
Wagner associations of the Swiss town. 
lere, it will be remembered, dwelt the 
Vesendoncks, a couple not unknown to 
tudents of Wagner’s life. And here the 
Villa Wesendonck may be seen. It is no 
reat distance from the Zeltweg dwell- 
ng, though it is situated on the western: 
ide of the lake and south of the town, 
lear the small rustic Belvoir Park. This 


lines is 
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Two Famous 


“Wagner Houses”: 
Lucerne, Where, Along with Part of the “Ring,” 


Idyll” 


also the eager pilgrim might conceivably 


have some little trouble in locating. The 
villa itself, brown of color, stands high 
in its own grounds, as the accompanying 
photograph indicates. It is of good size, 
possesses a courtyard of romantic aspect, 
and must have been set in peaceful sur- 
roundings when Wagner visited it and 
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Above, Villa Wesendonck, Ziirich: Below, Triebschen. 


Wagner Composed the “Siegfried 


before the town grew to its present di- 
mensions. Today it is touched by up-to- 
date suburbia and stands within earshot 
of the electric tram, the bells of which 
furnish a leitmotif of modernity more 
persistent than any to be found in the 
pages of the wonderful little man who 
used to be seen in the locality. Wagner 





Great Pianists Who Contributed to 
Technical Mastery of Instrument 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


HE times and periods which have 

produced the most noted artists of the 
keyboard have not been so heedful of the 
educational tendencies and contributions 
of these players as of their masterful 
performance and magnetic personality. 
It was enough that the artist could sway 
his audiences at will, could perform won- 
derful feats of virtuosity, of technical 
display, of soaring fancy. With these 
gifts why should he be expected at the 
same time to exploit the more prosaic 
side of his art and contribute to the edu- 
cational training of pianists to come 
after him? The artist lived in the clouds, 
in a poetic tone world of his own creat- 
ing, and could not be expected to descend 
to earth and concern himself with the 
so-called mechanism of piano playing. 

And yet various pianists, famous in 
their day, have taken thought for the 
educational side of their art, and have 
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expressed their views either in tone- or 
word-language for the benefit of their 
followers and the student world in gen- 
eral. It is true they were not always 
very explicit in their explanations; they 
have left much to the imagination and 
intuition of the learner. But it is plain 
they have tried to express themselves 
on a vital subject and have left us many 
a valuable hint and golden nugget of 
truth. 

If we go back to the time of the famous 
Bachs, we learn that Philip Emanuel, 
son of Sebastian, was one of the most 
brilliant performers of his time; indeed 
he has been called the father of the mod- 
ern school of piano playing: His book 
on the “True Manner of Playing the 
Piano” was epoch-making in those days 
and was an authority for a long time 
after. 

After him came Mozart, the phenome- 
nal executant as well as one of the 


[Continued on page 31] 


left Ziirich finally in 1859 and as sud- 
denly as he had left Dresden ten years 
earlier. 


The Charm of Triebschen 


An hour or so in the train takes you 
from Ziirich to Lucerne. No musical 
“tramp abroad” will wish to be in 
Lucerne without having at least a 
glance at Triebschen. A taxi will convey 
you from the center of the town to this 
delectable place in about a quarter of an 
hour. You pass along the side of the 
lake, run up a country road, and before 
you realize it are at the entrance. When 
I arrived at this point, a very active and 
agreeable woman appeared with a bunch 
of keys. She threw open the gate and 
showed me the garden, delightful in its 
rustic simplicity, with several little 
paths, many bushes and shrubs. It 
slopes gently down to the water, at the 
side of which is the inevitable boathouse. 
Set upon a small promontory that pro- 
jects into the lake, the house is guarded 
by several graceful poplars, which stand 
like protecting sentinels, as worthy of a 
place in history as those acacias of Lau- 
sanne, under which Gibbon finished “The 
Decline and Fall.” On the front one 
finds a large memorial stone on which is 
recorded the historical fact that ‘Here 
dwelt Richard Wagner, April, 1866- 
April, 1872.” It furthermore chronicles 
that here he wrote “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Siegfried,” “Gétterdimmerung,”. “Bee- 
thoven,” “Kaisermarsch” and the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” though the first and second 
of these works was begun elsewhere, and 
the third, while begun here, was com- 
pleted at Bayreuth. 

To say as much is not to rob Trieb- 
schen of one atom of its attraction. The 
vears Wagner passed here count among 
the happiest in his stormy Odyssey. If 
there is nothing to tell, if there is no 
momentous event, no tragic occurrence, 
the absence of such but proves how well 
things went with him during his resi- 
dence. The “Siegfried Idyll” could have 
come only from one in whom a true hap- 
piness dwelt; and this marvelously beau- 
tiful biographical fragment conveys far 
more cunningly than can the chiselled 
phrase the peaceful and idyllic atmos- 
phere of Triebschen. 

After a survey of externals, my guide 
escorted me round the house itself. It 
is, I understand, a letting house, and I 
saw it only because I happened to hit 
upon a day which fell between two lets. 
There are a good number of rooms of 
average size, some of them a trifle sub- 
dued in coloring. From the front win- 
dows an imposing view of lake and moun- 
tain is to be seen. I did not wonder that 
the roving Wagner, after the intrigues 
he had encountered and the disappoint- 
ments he had met with in more than one 
great city, found solace in this seques- 
tered nook. “And the kitchen,” said my 
cicerone. Into the kitchen then, where 
perhaps in the past some dainty dishes 
were prepared to celebrate the good 
progress of the work on hand, I boldly 
stepped. A last look round and, with 
genuine regret, I prepared to depart. 
In the distance the mountains frowned 
down majestically. Do we realize how 
much these towering heights may have 
fed Wagner’s inspiration and nursed his 
muse? A first-hand experience of the 
North Sea doubtless lent the storm music 
of “The Flying Dutchman” its salt-water 
tang. And it may well be that to a 
vision of those snow-clad slopes we owe 
some of the richest pages which leapt 
from the magician’s pen. A smile and 
an “Auf Wiedersehen” from the pleasant 
Swiss woman, and off I started for 
Lucerne. Hearing again the hum of the 
streets, and seeing once more its endless 
hotels, my thoughts traveled back to 
Triebschen. When he _ settled _ there, 
Wagner showed that he knew where to 
pitch his tent. 
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Cosima Presents Wagner’s Ring 
to Anton Van Rooy 


BAYREUTH, Sept. 24.—Anton Van 
Rooy, interpreter of Wagnerian 
roles, has been honored by the 
widow of the composer by the gift 
of a ring which belonged to her 
late husband. The ring, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch, 
was presented to Wagner by a 
group of his admirers and was 
made from gold washed from the 
sands of the Rhine. It is engraved 
with a quotation from the Nie- 
belungen Ring. Van Rooy is well 
known to American audiences, hav- 
ing been a member of the Metro- 


: politan Opera from 1898 to 1908. 
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Fontainebleau School Ends Successful 


Term, Under D 
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Two Views of the American Music School in the Palace of Fontainebleau, France: 





irectorship of D’Ollone 
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Above, 


the Famous “Horseshoe” Staircase of the Palace; Below, Four of the American Students 


This Season: (Left to Right) 
Helen Hale Brockway 


HE American Music School at Fon- 

tainebleau, with Max D’Ollone as its 
new head and John Archer, organist and 
conductor of Providence, R. I., as gen- 
eral American executive at the school, 
has had a successful three-months’ sea- 
son this summer. Among the visitors at 
the institution was Walter Damrosch, 
who spent considerable time here during 
his European trip. Francis Rogers is 
chairman of the American committee. 

A School of Fine Arts has been added 
to the institution this summer, but the 
courses in music are in many ways still 
the more important. This summer there 
were sixty pianists, thirty vocal students, 
eight organists, five harpists and five 
violinists in attendance. Among the stu- 
dents was Florence Otis, who studied 
voice and operatic répertoire and whe 
will return to the United States shortly 
to continue her vocal instruction and to 
make a concert tour of twenty weeks in 
the Middle and Far West. Sam Quincy, 
organist and piano instructor at’ Hotch- 
kiss Preparatory School, was a piano 
student. John Campbell, formerly of the 
American Society of Singers, and 
Charles Primac, formerly with the Aborn 
Opera Company, coached in opera. The 
latter had previously spent a year in 
Italy in operatic répertoire. Helen Hale 
Brockway, musical director of the B 
Sharp Musical Club of Utica, N. Y., was 
a vocal student, specializing in church 
and oratorio music, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Justine Williams, the former piano 
teacher and coach in the George Fergu- 
son studios and the latter a soprano who 
has done interesting research work in 
Russian music, were also among the stu- 
dents. 

In the Galerie des Colonnes in the 
Palais de Fontainebleau two concerts 
were held weekly by the best known con- 
temporary musicians. The famous Na- 
poleonic Theater, which is still uphol- 
stered in all its former glory, is used as 
a rehearsal room mainly for the operatic 
students. A rehearsal of “Carmen” was 


in progress there recently. 


Florence Otis, Mr. and Mrs. Justine Williams and 


The classrooms of the school for the 
most part have been given by well-known 
Americans and institutions such as the 
Harvard Glee Club and the MacDowell 
Club. Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, 
Harry Harkness Flagler and Blair Fair- 
child are among the donors. 

The school session lasts three months 
and the classes are held in the reception 
rooms on the first floor. The dormitories 
are in the right wing of the palace on 
the floor above the classrooms and be- 
neath the old tower, which still bears its 
famous clock. The entire palace and all 
the grounds, with the exception of one 
small part still reserved for military 
purposes, are given over exclusively to 
the school and the students. During the 
day the French Government permits 
French citizens to visit their American 
confréres, but at nine o’clock the gates 
are closed. The environs of the palace 
abound with souvenirs of a romantic his- 
toric past. 


The Whispering Gallery 


EPORTS reached The Whispering 
Gallery in the course of the last 
week to the effect that certain Italian 
musicians now visiting their native land 
who are reserve officers in the Italian 
Army would not, on account of unsettled 
political conditions, be permitted to leave 
the country. The office of the Italian 
Consul disclaimed knowledge of any such 
ruling on the part of the Italian Govern- 
ment. It was possible, they said, that in- 
dividuals who had not complied with mili- 
tary regulations might be held, but there 
was no law on the subject so far as they 
knew and they had not heard of anyone’s 
being detained. 








* * * 

WILLIAM J. GUARD, general press 
representative of the Metropolitan 
Opera, said he felt that such a proceed- 
ing was highly unlikely. “I have just 
come back from-Italy,” he declared, “and 
[ heard of no such action being taken, 
nor have we had any official notification 





gn Petitions Against 
zz, Says Milhaud 


ETITIONS covered with signa- 

tures are being sent to the Ital- 
ian Government asking that public 
orchestras in Italy should be pro- 
hibited from playing American 
jazz, Darius Milhaud reports after 
a visit to Italy, according to a 
Paris dispatch to the New York 
World. Milhaud, who has returned 
to Paris, was interested in jazz be- 
cause of its popularity in France, 
but the Italians, he found, do not 
want to hear this music. 


Italians 





of anything of the sort.” The office of 
Fortune Gallo said similarly that they 
had heard of nothing of the sort and that 
none of their artists had been detained. 


* * * 


W. H. HUMISTON, writing from 
Munich to a brother critic, Henry T. 
Finck, declares that he was very pleas- 
antly disappointed in Siegfried Wagner. 
“The latter,” says Mr. Humiston, “is not 
at all as I had imagined him to be, and he 
said not a word about his own work in 
the three interviews I had with him. He 
may be neither a great conductor nor 
composer, but he does seem to be sincere. 
He could easily have had one of his own 
operas mounted at Bayreuth, but he 
never did.” THE FLANEUR. 


PLAN STATE CONVENTION 





New York Federation Drafts Program 
for Albany. Meeting 


The board of directors of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs held its 
first meeting of the season at the studios 
of Edna Marione Springer, president, on 
the afternoon of Sept. 21. The session 
was well attended. 

Mrs. Jean Barrett of Albany, chairman 
of the program committee for the con- 
vention of the State Federation in Al- 
bany on April 24, 25 and 26 next, gave 
an outline of the programs for the event. 

At the close of the board meeting an 
informal tea was given by the board of 
directors to the presidents of the fed- 
erated clubs of the State, the board of 
management and the individual members. 
Among the guests were Carolyn Beebe, 
first vice-president of the New York Fed- 
eration; Caroline Lowe, Grace Hamlin, 
Lucy D, Bogue, Mrs. Barrett, Meta Schu- 
mann, Mrs. Harvey D. Ingalsbe, Nan 
Bagby Stephens, Atlanta, Ga.; John 
Webster Harkrider, Jack Calde, Robert 
Prosser, Jean Lewis, Mary Waldermann, 
C. M. Tremaine, Robert Huntington 
Terry, Howard Clark Davis, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cowen, Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, 
Edna Pearl Van Voorhis, Mrs. Colbert 
Wilson of the California State Federa- 
tion and Ratta Présent. 





Many Changes in Faculty of Iowa State 
Teachers’ College 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, Sept. 22.—The 
music department of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College has had a number of 
changes in its faculty this fall. Rose L. 
Reugnitz comes from Northwestern Uni- 
versity to take the place left vacant by 
Mr. Zechielin as instructor of harmony 
and piano. Alta Freeman will be in- 
structor in piano to succeed the late Miss 
Planter. Harold B. Holtz will substitute 
in vocal instruction this year for Mr. 
Welles, who has been granted leave of 
absence for twelve months. Mildred 
Hinkle, who recentiy taught violin at the 
Ohio State University, has been added to 
the faculty here to have charge of high 
school music in the training school and 
to be instructor of public school music 
and in class work in violin for students 
doing major work in public school music. 
Mr. Samson will temporarily take the 
place left vacant by the resignation of 
John Frampson, who has joined the fac- 
ulty of the music department of Oberlin 
College. BELLE CALDWELL. 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau to Give 
Philadelphia Series 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau an- 
nounces that it will give a complete con- 
cert series in Philadelphia this season, 
under the management of Alfred Hoe- 
gerle. The series will be opened with a 
recital by Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist, 
on Oct. 24, the Duncan Dancers will give 
a program on Nov. 10 and the final con- 
cert will be given by Maria Jeritza, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, on March 3. 
This will be Mme. Jeritza’s first concert 
appearance in Philadelphia. 








L. E. Behymer Receives 
Rank of Cavaliere with 
Decoration from Ita’, 

Los ANGELES, Sept. 22.—L. E. Be! 
mer, the well-known concert manag, 
has received from King Victor Eman 
of Italy the Order of the Crown, in rec: 
nition of his labors in promoting t', 
cause of Italian music in concert a: ( 
opera during the past thirty-four yea’: 
of activity as a manager in the Sout 
west and on the Coast. The order ca»- 
ries with it the title of Cavaliere. T)« 
decoration was pinned on Mr. Behymer . 
breast a few days ago by Enrico Piar 
Consul for Italy. 

This is the second decoration bestowe) 
by a foreign government on “Busy Bee.” 
as his friends insist on calling him. T} 
French Government sent him a few yeas 
ago the insignia of the Académie Fran- 
caise. 

It was under Mr. Behymer’s régime 
that the American premiére of Puccini’: 
“Bohéme” took place about twenty-fiv, 
years ago. There have been no visiting 
Italian artists of renown who have 


not toured the Southwest under his aus- 
pices. BRUNO DAviID USSHER. 


WINS SEVCIK SCHOLARSHIP 





John Richardson, Violinist of Sixteen, 


Successful in Contest. 


John Richardson, sixteen-year-old vio 
linist, has been awarded a scholarship fo: 
study under Otokar Sevcik at the latter’s 
studios in New York. He was chosen 
among contestants from many parts of 
the United States. 

The winner began his violin study at 
the age of nine at the suggestion of his 
Sunday School superintendent, with the 
idea of entering a school orchestra. He 
has studied for a number of years unde: 
J. W. F. Leman of Philadelphia, teache: 
and conductor. At the age of ten he 
appeared as soloist with the Leps Orches- 
tra at Willow Grove. He has since given 
concerts in many cities, including a series 
of appearances as soloist in concerts with 
the Leman Symphony on Steel Pier, At 
lantic City, N. J.; with the Allentown, 
Pa., Symphony, and the West Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestral Society. His 
répertoire at the age of fourteen included 
concertos by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bruch, 
Wieniawski, Tchaikovsky, D’Ambrosio, 
De Bériot and Burleigh. 





Acker to Celebrate Twentieth Year as 
Allentown Organist 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Sept. 22.—Warrer 
F. Acker will celebrate on Oct. 1 his 
twentieth anniversary as organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church. The event wil! be marked by 
the performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” by a choir of ninety voices. Some 
of these singers were in the choir when 
Mr. Acker became organist, and other 
former members will come from New 
York, Jersey City and Philadelphia, 
while one, Mrs. Bourinet, will be here 
from Miami, Fla., to assist in the cele- 
bration. The soloists will be Louise 
Lerch, soprano; Marie Stone Langton, 
contralto; Royal McClellan, tenor, and J. 
Helfenstein Mason, bass. Mr. Acker 
came to St. Paul’s as organist when a 
senior at Muhlenberg College. He was 
originally educated in music by his 
father, who was organist at St. Paul’s 
for eight years, and was afterward a 
pupil of Mr. Prescott and studied vocal! 
training with Helen Allen Hunt of Bos- 
ton. He took post-graduate work in 
music at Cornell and New York universi- 
ties. He is a teacher of chorus and or- 
chestral work at the Allentown High 
School, and for the past five summers he 
has taught at the University of Virginia. 


New Civic Orchestra of St. Louis Start- 
ing Work 


ST. Louis, Sept. 24.—The Civic Orches- 
tra, Ellis Levy, conductor, which is one 
of the new organizations of the city, will 
commence its rehearsals this week. Mr. 
Levy has just returned from an extensive 
tcur of Europe. HERBERT W. Cost. 


Leon E. Prosser Enters Concert Manage- 
ment Field in Camden, N. J. 


CAMDEN, N. J., Sept. 24.—Leon E. 
Prosser has entered the field of concert 
management at the head of the Eastern 
Concert Bureau, which will present both 
visiting and local artists in recital during 
the coming season, ARTHUR D. PIERCE. 
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Author’ s Copy of “Dixie” Presented to Cornell Unversity 
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Written by Emmett When His Original Manuscript of ‘es 
Famous Song Was Stolen—First Verses of “Dixie,”’ Which 
Became a Rallying Cry for the South, Were Penned in Ten 
Minutes for a Minstrel Company, and Copyright Was Sold 


by Author for $500 
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*-THACA, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Through 
I the gift of Charles W. Curtis of 
Rochester, N. Y., an alumnus of the 
iss of 1888, Cornell University has 
eeome the possessor of an _ unusual 
manuseript, an author’s copy of the 
famous song “Dixie” by Daniel Decatur 
Emmett. 

The original manuscript was 
from the composer, who died in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, in 1904. Only five of the 
twenty stanzas are shown in the present 
copy, which was made by the author 
at the request of a cousin of Mr. Curtis, 
and came to him upon her death in 1912. 

The story of Dan Emmett’s life and 
of how he happened to write the song 
which became the rallying cry of the 
whole South, is a romance in itself. 
Emmett was born in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, on Oct. 29, 1815. After working 
at the printer’s trade he joined Sam 
Stickney’s circus at Cincinnati. For 
twenty-two years his life was spent in 
the tents as musician, burnt-cork artist 
and composer of popular airs. In 1842 
he played in a number of theaters in 
New York City. 

He is said to have organized in 1843 
the first band of Ethiopian minstrels 
that the world had ever known. With 
this organization he appeared not only 
in all the large cities of the East, but 
later went to London where the band 
appeared for a season at the Adelphi 
Theater in the Strand. Later it toured 
the United Kingdom. In 1859, Emmett 
became a member of Bryant’s Minstrels 
on Broadway, New York, acting as 
musician and composing Comic songs, 


stolen 
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Negro melodies and plantation ‘“walk- 


arounds.” 
Wrote “Dixie” 


Here is the veteran minstrel’s 
version of how he wrote “Dixie” 

“IT remembered when a boy with the 
circus, that the performers always spoke 
of ‘Dixie Land’ when winter approached 
and the season for a tour in the South 
drew near. This came to be a part of 
the circus vernacular, and grew from the 
conflict which was then already being 
fomented on the slavery question. A 
man named Dixie owned a great plan- 
tation on Manhattan Island. When he 
was compelled to abandon slavery, he 
moved to Maryland and_ thereafter 
whenever a slave owner was compelled 
to leave the North, it was said that he 
was going to Dixie’s Land. 

“T was playing with Bryant’s Min- 
strels in the spring of 1859. I had 
written a number of ‘walk-arounds’ and 
choruses, among them ‘Old Dan Tucker,’ 
so that when Neil Bryant came to me 
after the performance on one Saturday 
night and asked me to write a new ‘walk- 


on Rainy Sunday 


own 


around,’ I thought the request nothing 
unusual, 
““Uncle Dan,’ he said, ‘I want you 


to compose a new walk- around, one that 
the boys will whistle and the bands play 
in the street, something with lots of 
melody in it.’ 

“On Sunday it rained incessantly, and 
with my wife I was compelled to remain 
indoors. I thought over the walk-around 
all day, but could get no suitable inspira- 
tion. I was standing by the window, 
gazing out at the drizzly, raw day, and 
the old circus feeling came over me. I 
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“Story of Our National Ballads,”’ 
Daniel Decatur Emmett, Who Wrote the Famous Song 




















Thomas Y. Crowell ( 


and the Cottage in Which 


mpany 


“Dixie” 


He Lived in Mount Vernon, Ohio 


hummed the old refrain ‘I Wish I Was 
in Dixie,’ and the inspiration struck me. 
I took my pen and in ten minutes had 
written the first verses with music. The 
remaining verses were easy. 


Becomes War Song 


“The old circus refrain was given in 
a pitch which suggested melancholy 
yearning. When I began to write, I 
voluntarily increased the time until it 
developed the stirring rhythm of the 
march. I then took my old fiddle and 
arranged the orchestra parts. The next 
Monday evening I sang the song, and 
it was received with such favor that I 
sang no other song during the seven 
remaining years I was with Bryant. 
The bands took up the air, and the South 
adopted it as its own. When the war 
broke out, Southern bands played it as 
a rallying air on muster day, and just 
before Pickett made his famous charge 
at Gettysburg, he ordered the bands to 
play ‘Dixie.’ ” 

Emmett sold the copyright of “Dixie 
to a publisher for $500, which is all he 


” 


ever received for the composition. 

Bryant’s Minstrels disbanded in 1865, 
and Mr. Emmett went to Chicago where 
he followed his vocation as musician and 
played in various theaters. For a time 
he conducted a concert hall. In 1888, 
“Uncle Dan,” as he was always affec- 
tionately known, left the stage to spend 
the last years of his life in the little 
cottage at Mount Vernon, Ohio. He 
was supported by an actors’ association 
of New York and in addition had a 
small income from the sale of signed 
photographs of himself. 

In 1896, as an old man, he toured the 
country with Al. G. Field’s minstrel 
company, and was given a great ovation 
wherever he appeared, especially in the 
South. He died in Mount Vernon on 
June 28, 1904. A monument has since 
been erected to his memory and bears 
the inscription, “To the memory of 
Daniel Decatur Emmett, born 1815, died 
1904, whose song, ‘Dixie-Land’ inspired 
the courage and devotion of the Southern 
people and now thrills the heavris of a 
united people.” LIONEL E. MINTZ. 





Costumes Designed by Tamaki Miura Will Add to 


AEUIDENICUAEUN EN EOAEEA ENA TAANEO AE ETT 


AN. authentic ‘aeeaiia of Puccini’s 
“Madama_ Butterfly,” claimed as 
genuine in every detail and in adherence 


to Japanese custom, is promised when 
this work is given on tour by a special 
company organized by Fortune Gallo, 
New York impresario, this season. The 
success of the performances given by 
the San Carlo Opera Company, with 
Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano, in 
the title-réle, has led Mr. Gallo to divide 
his operatic forces into two sections. 
The first will give the standard réper- 
toire, and the other will sing principally 
“Madama Butterfly.” Mme. Miura has 
supervised the selection of the “proper- 
ties,” designing her own _ costumes. 
Those of the company have been made 
by native Japanese artisans, and hair- 
dressing and selection of shoes and all 
the stage implements will be ordered 
with much care. 

“The action of the opera is always 
ridiculous to real Japanese, I am told,” 
said Mme. Miura. “But I think it can 
be made really interesting and yet 
correct.” The ignorance of Japanese 
institutions on the part of the average 
stage director detracts from the realism 
of the work, she believes. “There is, 
for instance, the marriage ceremony in 
Act I. That is a rite of the shinto cult, 
whereas the Bonze belongs to the aus- 
tere Buddhist order. When I appear 
in Mr. Gallo’s special company, we 
shall have a real shinto marriage pro- 
cedure, with all the necessary parties 
to such a ceremonial. The Buddhist 
cults, on their part, have _ elaborate 
funeral observances—but that is aside 
from the story of the opera.” 

This tour, which will open after the 
New York engagement of the San Carlo 
Opera Company at the Century Theater 





—during which Mme. Miura will sing 
her favorite réle ill be the singer’s 
seventh in the United States. She made 


ippearances first with the Boston Opera 
Company and later with the Chicago 
Civic organization, and during the last 
two seasons has sung in opera and con- 
cert in the United States under Mr. 
Gallo’s management. 

In the last two summers 


the singer 


IUUSIONANOEANIENUNNIUNNYONENINNAIN 
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Tamaki Miura, Japanese Soprano of the San Carlo Opera in the Roéle of 


sang in opera in a 
In previous years she 
in Mexico and 


visited Italy and 
number of cities. 
was heard in seasons 
South America. 

An incident of her 
visit to Italy, was a 


summer’s 
gi ven 


latest 
celebration 


X 


. 





_ Authentic Note 1 in Production of * Butterfly” 


TOM in 


“Cio-Cio-San” 


in her honor by the Fascisti when she 
sang in a benefit performance of the 
Puccini work at the Teatro Carcano in 
Milan. At the conclusion of the opera 
she was presented with an elaborate 
medal bearing the Fascisti emblem and 


a poetic inscription in Italian, which 
may be rendered: “To the Gentle 
Flower of the East, Tamaki Miura, 


Most Delightful Butterfly, Regards and 
Remembrances.” 

The artist has been engaged for a 
series of six performances at the San 
Carlo in Naples and the Costanzi in 
Rome, after the conclusion of her Amer- 
ican engagements in the coming spring. 


Instruction in District of 


Columbia Schools 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—The District 
of Columbia public schools have included 
the study of violin, viola, ’cello, flute, 
clarinet, cornet, trombone, and other in- 
struments in their courses for the new 
school term which has just opened. The 
establishment of this extension of public 
school service is made possible largely 
through the cooperation of the com- 
munity center department. A_ small 
charge per lesson is made. The new 
“departure is under the general direction 
of E. N. C. Barnes, public school music 
supervisor. Laura Fairchild Ward, 
director of grade school orchestras in 
Washington, has immediate supervision 
of the instruction. ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Orchestral 


Elshuco Visits Pittsfield 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Sept. 24.—The El- 
shuco Trio, composed of William Kroll, 
violin; Willem Willeke, ’cello, and 
Aurelio Giorni, piano, in a benefit concert 
on Sept. 18 for the sufferers by the 
Japanese earthquake, played with artis- 
tic effect three Trios, Brahms’ in B, 
Op. 8; Paul Juon’s “Litaniae,” and 
Schubert’s in B Flat, Op. 99. There was 
a capacity audience, and an anonymous 
gift of $500 brought the net proceeds 
to about $1,400. The members of the 
Flshuco Trio spent the summer at South 
Mountain. ELEANOR McCorMICcK. 


Trio 


Ethel Leginska Gives Munich Recital 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, during her 
stay in Munich last month, gave a recital 
before a large audience in the Bavarian 
city on Aug. 27. The program included 
a group of her own compositions. Miss 
Leginska is now in London and will sail 
for the United States during the first 
week in October, to begin an extensive 
concert tour under the management of 
Haensel & Jones. 
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Fine Singing in First Week of San Carlo Opera 


General Improvement Noted in Productions as Fortune Gallo’s Company Opens New York 
Season at Century Theater—Adamo Chiappini Makes Début in “Rigoletto” and Mario 
Basiola Sings Title Role — Anna Fitziu and Gaetano Tommasini in “Tosca’”—Consuelo 
Escobar Sings in “Traviata”—“Carmen” Brings Alice Gentle, and Tamaki Miura 
Returns in ‘“Butterfly’—Marie Rappold Heard as “Leonora” 
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F the first week of the San Carlo Opera Company’s New York season may 
be taken as an augury, Fortune Gallo will find the coming winter favor- 
able to his organization, and the lyric drama at popular prices will flourish 


as the green bay tree. 


Following the crowded audience on Monday of last 


week, when the five weeks’ period of opera at the Century Theater was 
inaugurated with a performance of “Aida,” the attendance throughout the 
week was heavy, the accommodations of the large auditorium being taxed 
to capacity on several occasions, and altogether the portents were particu- 


larly felicitous. 

T was made manifest in several pro- 

ductions that Mr. Gallo has been at 
great pains to improve his company, not 
only in the roster of artists who change 
their operatic panoply nightly, but in the 
ranks of the less picturesque gentry who 
do their stint in back-stage obscurity. 
All presentations have so far been 
achieved with satisfying smoothness, the 
scenic details have been good and the 
costumes excellent. The orchestra has 
also performed ably under the several 
conductors, and there has been a ready 
sychrony between the various depart- 
ments. 


A New “Rigoletto” 


Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” which was sung 
on Tuesday night, served to introduce 
a new tenor, Adamo Chiappini, to Amer- 
ica, and to give Mario Basiola a more 
ample opportunity than that which he 
had on the opening night. Outside of 


the two major opera companies, no bet- 
ter performance has been heard than 
that of Sept. 18. Mr. Chiappini’s voice 
is a fresh, clear tenor, a trifle white in 
color, but well produced and firm. His 
acting is somewhat stereotyped, but he 
moves about the stage as if at home, 
and the fact of making his American 
début did not seem to trouble him. He 
is a valuable addition not only to Mr. 
Gallo’s forces but to the roster of opera- 
tic tenors in this country. Mr. Basiola 
sang beautifully. His voice is one of 
rare timbre, of considerable volume and 
is well produced. Like most Italian 
baritones, it is somewhat lacking in vol- 
ume in its lowest reaches, but the high 
notes were quite thrilling. Miss Lucchese 
as Gilda, except for an _ occasional 
“spread” tone left nothing to be desired. 
The audience tried to make her repeat 
“Caro Nome,” but she had the good taste 
not to do so, giving instead from the 
wings a firm and long-drawn high E that 
created a furore. - Natale Cervi as 
Monterone and Pietro de Biasi as Spara- 
fucile both sang their small parts with 
finish and with good tone. The remain- 
der of the cast, including Ada Paggi, 
Pietro Canova, Frances Morosini, Fran- 
cesco Curci, Alice Homer and Clara 





FOR RENT—Spacious studio-living room; piano; 
fireplace; steam heated; attractively furnished. 
Permanent. Reasonable. 34th St. near Park Ave. 
Phone: Ashland 6555. 





FOR RENT—Large, pretty, front studio; Grand 
piano; part’ time. Reasonable. Broadway and 
111th Street. Phone Cathedral 10014. 





Beautifully furnished studio for rent, Steinway 
Grand Piano, part or full time; reasonable. 
Miss Beach, 50 W. 67th Street. Columbus 7031. 








WANTED—A grand piano to rent and_ possibly 
purchase, by a professional musician, Address B. C., 
c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Kriens Symphony Club; String and wind players 
wanted. Christiaan Kriens, conductor. Twelfth 
season. Orchestra of 125 men, women, boys, girls. 
Professional students, amateurs. Concerts in Car- 
negie Hall, Aeolian, Wanamaker’s, etc. Weekly 
— Apply by mail only to 803 Carnegie 





FOR RENT 
Large Studio— Part Time — Grand 
Tel. Bryant 2274. 


Piano. 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Lang, were all very good. The orchestra 
under Aldo Franchetti was excellent. 
J. 


. a 
Ballet Follows “Tosca” 


Anna Fitziu made her first appear- 
ance of the season with the company on 
Wednesday evening in the title réle of 
“Tosca.” There were a few indications 
that the soprano was not quite in her 
best voice, but in the last two acts she 
gave a competent dramatic portrayal of 
the part and sang usually with tones 
of considerable fullness and power. She 
had an enthusiastic reception. Gaetano 
Tommasini made his début with the com- 
pany, though he had been heard in opera 
in New York in other seasons. His 
tenor voice is a large one, lacking some- 
what in flexibility, but his singing of 
“E lucevan le stelle” brought the one 
encore of the evening. Mario Valle as 
Scarpia gave a performance combining 
the requisite brutality and pomposity, 
and his vocal performance was credit- 
able. Skill in character parts was dis- 
played by Francesco Curci as Spoletta 
and Natale Cervi as a comic Sacristan. 
Others in the cast were Pietro de Biasi 
as Angelotti, Luigi de Cesari as a Gen- 
darme and Pietro Canova as a Jailer. 
Clara Lang sang the Shepherd’s Song. 
Carlo Peroni conducted. 

After the opera, the Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky Ballet gave a “Dance Poem” to the 
music of the _ first movement of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. The 
scene represented a beautiful classic 
glade with a practicable fountain, and 
the simple tale of an “advanced” member 
of a band of nymphs who accepted an 
earthly lover was in the main effectively 
mimed. The principal dancers were An- 
dreas Pavley and Miss Dagmara. Others 
who aided were Mr. Easter and Miss 
Nemeroff, and a chorus of seventeen 
nymphs. R. M. K. 


“Violetta” Finely Sung 


Verdi’s “Traviata” was given an even 
and _ well-balanced performance’ on 
Thursday evening, characterized by fine 
team-work in the ensemble and excellent 
singing in the solo passages. Consuelo 
Escobar was a mellifluous Violetta, de- 
livering all her arias with finish and 
exhibiting a facility in coloratura that 
was a delight to the ear. Mr. Chiappini 
further ingratiated himself with San 





“Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld7™™ 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


BUSTER KEATON 
In His First Full-Length Comedy 
“THREE AGES” 
A Metro Picture 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
‘*Beethoven’’ “Blue Danube’’ 





RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


Second Week by Popular Demand 
NORMA TALMADGE 
In “ASHES OF VENGEANCE” 
A First National Attraction 
Prologue with ‘‘Conspiracy Scene,’’ from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘The Huguenots’’ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Sept. 30 
Marshall Neilan Presents His Story 
“THE ETERNAL THREE” 

With Hobart Bosworth, Claire Windsor, Raymond 
Griffith and Bessie Love 
PRESENTATIONS BY ROTHAFEL 
IN OUR BROADCASTING STUDIO with CAPITOL 
GRAND ORCHESTRA, Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Soloists: Madame Elsa Stralia, Florence Mutlhol- 
land, Marguerite Ringo, Elsa Gray, William Robyn, 
Douglas Stanbury, Avo Bombarger, Peter Harrower, 

Joseph Wetzel, Alex Grant, J. Parker Coombs. 
Capitol Ballet Corps with Mlle. Gambarelli, Bal- 

lerina and Ballet Mistress; Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou 

and Ruth Matlock. 














Carlo audiences. Mr. Basiola sang well 
throughout the opera and his “Di Pro- 
venza” created such enthusiasm that the 
performance was held up for several 
minutes. The remaining roles were cap- 
ably handled by Alice Homer, Clara 
Lang, Francesco Curci, Pietro Canova 
and Natale Cervi. Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted admirably. 


“Carmen” Returns 


The first “Carmen” was given on Fri- 
day night with Alice Gentle in the name- 
part. The performance as a whole was 
not up to the standard set by others 
during the week, though this may have 
been due to the sweltering night and the 
unfamiliarity of certain members of the 
cast with the uncertain acoustics of the 
theater. Miss Gentle sang well at all 
times and her voice had a luscious, hot- 
blooded timbre highly appropriate to the 
role. Her characterization, however, 
seemed less subtle than in her former 
appearances here. Mr. Salazar’s sing- 
ing was inclined to throatiness in the 
first act, but he recovered himself later 
and sang much better. Elena Ehlers 
impaired some otherwise good singing by 
a tendency to spread instead of focusing 
her tones, particularly in the higher 
register, but her high soft voice was 
very lovely indeed and her aria in the 
third act was a signal for a demonstra- 
tion. Mario Valle as Escamillo sang 
well and was compelled to repeat the 
second stanza of the Toreador Song as 
the audience refused to let the perform- 
ance go on. A feature of the evening 
was the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet which 
romped in a Bacchic manner through 
Bizet’s music in a style which, if it had 
nothing of Spanish in it, was wholly de- 
lightful as dancing. The cast included 
Francesco Curci, Natale Cervi, Pietro de 
Biasi, Joseph Miller, Clara Lang and 
Philine Falco. Carlo Peroni —i 

J. A. H. 


A Japanese Matinee 


Events conspired to make Saturday 
afternoon a Japanese holiday. The 
earthquake, its attendant “drives” in the 
sympathetic metropolis and stimulated 
interest in “Japanese” music and a Japa- 
nese prima donna were some of the fac- 
tors. At any rate, a vast audience filled 


the Century for the double bill, “Madama 
Butterfly” and André Massager’s ballet, 
“The Legend of the Sun.” 

Tamaki Miura’s “Butterfly” is one of 
the distinctive delineations of the oper- 
atic stage. 


This portrayal is melting 





Conducting Taught Practically 


by Paul Henneberg, eminent conductor (conductor of Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra of New York and Police Band, City of New 


York). 


Actual experience in orchestral conducting given to students. A 
thorough course for earnest young musicians. 


for its simplicity and dramatic poi 
ancy. The artlessness of Miss Miu 
interpretation makes this Butterfly ir 
sistible. Ada Paggi was a capa 
Susuki, Chaiappi an excellent naval li 
tenant, Valle a competent Con: 
Charles E. Galagher, well-known fig 
in American opera, a new addition to | 
company, was a satisfying Budd) 
Priest. 

A quaint feature was the employm 
of a doll instead of a child in the tou 
ing finale. It seems that the police : 
thorities frustrated Mr. Gallo’s desire { 
realism and adherence to the libret: 
hence Butterfly was obliged to weep ov 
a puppet instead of the living son. 

Massager’s ballet came somewhat 
an anti-climax after the thoroughly co. 
petent “Butterfly” performance. T!.- 
music seemed thin and colorless whe» 
contrasted to the red meat of Puccin.. 
The ballet was well mounted, howeve ., 
and charmingly interpreted. Among th» 
dancers of the Pavley-Oukrainsky cor); 
were Mr. Oukrainsky as a coolie, Mi-: 
Milar as the Geisha and Miss Dagmar: 
as the Sun. wm. Fi. 


Brilliant Work in “Trovatore” 


Carlo Peroni led his forces authorita- 
tively on Saturday night in a vigorous 
performance of “Trovatore,” when prin- 
cipals and chorus distinguished them. 
selves by some brilliant singing in the 
climaxes. Marie Rappold sang fluent}, 
and with spirit as Leonora, and Stella « 
Mette, who impersonated Azucena, im- 
pressed the big audience by the sincerity 
and conviction of her acting no less than 
by the power and quality of her voice, 
even though her diction was not invari- 
ably clear. The “Stride le vampa” was 
admirably sung. Gaetano Tommasini 
was not lacking in confidence as Man 
rico, and was so vehemently applauded 
for “Di quella pira” with the chorus at 
the end of the third act that the cur- 
tain was pulled back and this part of 
the scene repeated. Mario Basiola, 
finishing an arduous week, exhibited 
little malevolence as the Count di Luna 
and used a voice of good quality with 
uncertainty but with decided feeling. 
Pietro de Biasi gained prompt success 
in Ferrando’s solo in the first act—a 
point at which the chorus also installed 
itself in popular favor. Clara Lang as 
Inez and Francesco Curci as Ruiz com- 
pleted the cast. r. & XM. 





Gwyneth Hughes, contralto, who is 
again in New York after concert appear- 
ances and a vacation in the West, will 
make another extended tour in concert 
and oratorio appearances in the coming 
season. 





Anna Schulman, teacher of piano, will 
reopen her New York studios on Oct. 1, 
after a vacation spent in California. 





SAN Deco, CAL.—A. H. Knoll, cornet 
soloist, gave a recital at the organ pavi- 
lion in Balboa Park recently, and was 
warmly applauded. The accompanist 
was Mrs. M. S. Schmidt of Washington, 
D. C. 





Studios Open October 15th 





PAUL HENNEBERG 


3712 Willett Ave. 


Phone Olinville 2359 








New York 














VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
RESUMED BY 


VICTOR KUZDO 


STUDIO: 
260 West 71st Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 9375 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Can you wonder if among the intelli- 
gent in Europe there exists an absolutely 
wrong opinion about us in regard to mat- 
ters musical, dramatic, scientific and lit- 
erary when in our own leading publica- 
tions you read so much misinformation? 

Here is the New York Times Maga- 
zine, unquestionably a leader in its class, 
which in a recent issue tells us that our 
musical critics know English but do not 
know other languages. 

I could name a number of our leading 
critics who know more than one language 
besides English. Henry T. Finck of the 
New York Evening Post is a good Ger- 
man and Italian scholar. I believe he 
speaks both languages. The late James 
Huneker had an intimate knowledge of 
several languages in all of which he was 
well read as to their literature. The late 
Henry E. Krehbiel of the Tribune was a 
good German and Italian scholar, and so 
[I might go on. 

However, Konrad Bercovici, who wrote 
the article to which I refer, dismisses the 
critics in a paragraph as being ignorant 
of any language but our own, and thus 
shows a lack of knowledge of the very 
subject that he is writing about. 

In another paragraph Mr. Bercovici 
states that all that is best in European 
music, opera directors, concert leaders, 
concertists, soloists, in fact, all of 
EKurope’s music, has found its place here. 

That rather militates against his own 
argument because if we did not have ap- 
preciation for the best in music, we 
wouldn’t pay the prices we do to have 
them come here. 


Incidentally Bercovici alludes to the: 


fact that the names of American artists 
are changed to make it appear that they 
are of foreign origin, so Richard becomes 
Riccardo. Evidently he referred to the 
noted tenor, Riccardo Martin, though I 
happen to know that when Martin was in 
Italy his manager, without his knowledge 
or consent, posted him up as “Riccardo,” 
not on the ground that the change was 
necessary because of forthcoming tours 
in the United States, but because the 
Italians, never mind how well he sang, 
wouldn’t receive him unless he Italian- 
ized his name. Charles Hackett, our dis- 
tinguished American tenor, has proved 
that this is not so today. 

x * * 


_ Another writer in the same issue of the 
Times Magazine, Charles Willis Thomp- 
son, in writing of Philadelphia, refers to 
the City of Brotherly Love as one of the 
leaders in music and particularizes the 
difference between Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston on the ground that 
Philadelphia enjoys its music, with the 
implication that music is really not en- 
Joyed in New York and Boston. 

Furthermore, he states that Philadel- 
phia does not fill out subscription lists 
merely to make a reputation and Dad 
isn’t dragged out against his will by Ma 
after a hard day at the office. Dad goes 
because he likes it, sits around the office 
next day and compares notes on the con- 
‘ert with the other fellows. Therefore 
Philadelphia has a soul, which, evidently, 
Mr. Thompson believes neither New York 
nor Boston has. 

Now as a matter of fact, while Phila- 
delphia has shown a great love for music 
and has finally succeeded in bringing her 





symphony orchestra to a high degree of 
artistic excellence, she has always had to 
depend on New York for her opera. 
True, the series of public free concerts 
which she has recently inaugurated has 
attracted great audiences, but what is an 
audience even of fifteen to eighteen thou- 
sand to the forty thousand that have 
come together to hear the Goldman Band 
in Central Park? 

Other cities are undeniably jealous of 
New York—Chicago particularly so—but 
why should this jealousy find expression 
in unfavorable comparisons which are 
not based on fact? 

While it is perfectly true that amid our 
large and varied population there is a 
considerable element that takes little or 
no interest in music except of the crudest 
kind, still if we consider percentages, 
there is a greater music-loving public in 
this city than can be found anywhere else 
on earth. Why should it not be so? Did 
our foreign born or foreign descended 
citizens lose their love of music when 
they came to this country and became 
citizens? Fact is that as soon as they 
have the price they crowd our opera 
house, our concert halls; and when they 
haven’t the price, they go to the free con- 
certs in the parks and auditoriums. 

* * * 


Sam Weintraub, journalist, writes me 
again from Brooklyn. He wants to know 
if it ever occurred to me that in the 
teaching of music there are a great num- 
ber of fathers and mothers who are ene- 
mies to their own children. In New York 
today these same fathers and mothers 
not only think their child will be an 
Elman or a Kreisler—they know it. 

Weintraub says that he knows of one 
instance where the mother and father 
both have to work so that their boy can 
take high-priced lessons. He is about 
seventeen years old. Weintraub has 
heard him and has come to the conclusion 
that the lad will never become a great 
violinist because he has no temperament. 
When he plays, he plays notes. 

In the summertime he is sent to the 
country while his parents sweat in the 
city. They have to work harder—double 
expense. Every wish and whim of his is 
gratified because they love him, and be- 
cause of this love, unconsciously, they 
are doing great harm to him. 

The teacher of the boy sees in him a 
geod pupil who will develop into a good 
musician, but this is not what the pa:- 
ents think. They dream of higher things. 
They dream of thousands of people 
packed in the Hippodrome to hear their 
boy play. In later years the shock of 
disappointment will send them to their 
graves. 

The proper thing to do with this boy is 
to awaken feeling in him, if he has any— 
not by sending him to the country, not by 
giving him everything he wants, not by 
praising him before people in his pres- 
ence so that nothing one can say to the 
parents will spoil the flawless opinion 
they have of him, but to let him go out 
into the world and, instead of the parents 
sweating, let him sweat. Let him see the 
human side of suffering, and if this does 
not awaken in him feeling and the desire 
to express it, it will be enough proof that 
he will never be a violinist, for instead of 
a born violinist which every great violin- 
ist must be, he is and will ever be merely 
a mechanical player. 

* * * 

Weintraub then takes up another case, 
that of a certain Federation of Cultural 
Clubs. He considers this case worse than 
the one he has just written about. He 
has before him, he writes, one of its pro- 
grams, which states that “This organiza- 
tion helps artists who are musically 
worthy to appear on the stage, especially 
when recommended by a_ reputable 
teacher.” 

As he turns the page, he notes a write- 
up of a little girl of fourteen years, 
which states that “When she opened her 
brown eyes upon a troubled world, her 
parents then and there decided to dedi- 
cate her to music. And the years have 
proved this choice a happy one. As she 
delightfully relates, ‘When I became ten 
years old my mother bought me a little 
violin, and from the day I got that I 
really began to live.’ At eleven, one year 
after, she gave recitals and held her audi- 
ences spellbound with the wistful charm 
in the strains she gave forth at her age 
and experience.” 

The depressing thing about this is that 
people will read it and believe it. In the 
first place, says Weintraub, this particu- 
lar girl has studied for seven or eight 
years and not four. Her playing is of 
the cheap, motion-picture type, full of 
sliding about the strings to give one a 
headache. Her intonation is terrible. 
Her parents. who listen to the teacher 
and believe in him very much, compare 
her playing to that of Heifetz. 





Weintraub justly says that these pam- 
phlets which do their part in hindering 
the progress of music induce the musi- 
cally ignorant to believe certain things 
that are not true, and sometimes help in 
the killing of a very talented pupil. 

bo * 

There is no question that there are 
many teachers in this city today who will 
take on a pupil if the pupil has the price 
to pay for the lessons, though they know 
at the time that there is no possibility of 
that pupil ever becoming anything but a 
mechanical player or singer, and that the 
opportunity to rise to anything like emi- 
nence is absolutely impossible. 

While this is true, one must not forget 
that there are a very considerable num- 
ber of conscientious, able teachers who 
have so many pupils who really have 
talent and also temperament, that they 
do not need, merely for the dollars in- 
volved, to take on those they know can 
never get anywhere. Yet with all this 
there have been some great successes in 
the world, notably Caruso, who were de- 
spaired of in their youth by their teach- 
ers, but rose to great heights later on. 

It is the old story of the ugly duckling. 
-As Bernard Shaw says, you never can 
tell. 

2k ok 2K 

There comes to me from Greenville, 
Ill., a copy of the Advocate, the daily 
paper in that city, which contains an 
extraordinary story about Pauline |’Alle- 
mand, at one time distinguished opera 
singer, and the troubles in which she be- 
came involved. 

Now she is a gray-haired woman in the 
sixties and leads the life of a recluse in 
a barren room. The story that is told 
almost surpasses belief. 

Mme. |’Allemand describes how she 
was bereft of her real estate—her jewels, 
her stage costumes were confiscated— 
how she and her son were the victims of 
intrigues, incommunicado orders, medi- 
eval examinations, and how they were 
treated like the victims of the days of 
witchcraft while confined in an insane 
asylum by those who wanted to deprive 
her of all she had. 

Mme. |’Allemand is by birth an Ameri- 
can, having been born in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Her father was a musician and the direc- 
tor of the first Indian band ever organ- 
ized in New York State. 

She began her musical career early and 
was so successful that she was sent to the 
Royal Conservatory in Dresden. At six- 
teen she made her début as Zerlina in 
“Don Juan” and was engaged for a tour 
of the principal German centers. She 
also studied under Garcia and then under 
La Grange, a famous Parisian teacher. 
She made a great success in the “Barber” 
at the Royal Opera House in Vienna. She 
at one time was star of the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company. Her troubles began 
after her husband died in Vienna. 

One might question some of the state- 
ments with regard to the manner in 
which she has been deprived of her prop- 
erty, but do we not know that there is 
searcely a day that some similar case 
does not come up in the courts and it is 
discovered that unscrupulous persons, in 
order to deprive relatives of their rights, 
have had them declared insane or had 
them taken by surreptitious means to 
some so-called sanitarium where they 
were virtually prisoners? 

* * * 


Did you read the announcement that 
Wartburg Castle, near Eisenach, built a 
thousand and more years ago, in which 
Martin Luther completed his translation 
of the Bible, and which won fame when 
Richard Wagner associated it with some 
of the scenes in “Tannhauser,” has re- 
cently been closed to tourists because of 
financial difficulties? 

One of the great attractions of the 
castle was the room that Luther occupied 
and where, tradition says, he threw his 
inkwell at the Devil, who came to take 
him off. So that you should not have 
any doubt as to the truth of the incident, 
they show you the spots on the wall made 
by the ink which evidently escaped his 
Satanic majesty. They used to believe 
that in the olden days. For that matter, 
there are plenty of people who believe it 
today, and then there are always the ink 
stains to confirm their faith. 

oe * * 

Deems Taylor. the talented and erudite 
music critic of the New York World, has 
been up against it in an effort to respond 
to the commission to compose incidental 
music for “Casanova,” which was sched- 
uled for an opening at the Empire The- 
ater on Sept. 25. The reason of dear 
Deems’ dilemma is that he was con- 
fronted by a double problem—that of 
choosing tunes to harmonize with the 
period of the play while writing in terms 
to interest a present-day audience. 





Another difficulty which I might sug- 
gest is that, in order to be true to his 
subject, he has to remember that Casa- 
nova, whose memoirs have gotten the 
publishers into trouble, was a somewhat 
reckless gentleman who acquired an in- 
ternational reputation while he lived for 
his amorous escapades which rivalled 
those of the celebrated Don Juan. 

Deems will no doubt acquit himself 
with credit, for he is a good musician, a 
clever composer, but it will certainly dis- 
turb his moral code to have to inject into 
his music that amorous fervor which dis- 
tinguished the late Mr. Casanova of 
somewhat unsavory memory. Anyway, 
Casanova lived some time ago. In the 
last years of his life he wrote out his 
memoirs, which are valued today prin- 
cipally because they give you such a won- 
derful idea of the political and social life 
of his time. 

* * * 

As you know, Moriz Rosenthal is com- 
ing here again. His last visit to us was 
in 1907. At his previous visits he estab- 
lished himself not only as a pianist of 
the highest distinction, one of the really 
great ones, but as a fine musician, a man 
of great intelligence, culture. 

Finck tells us that among his many 
attainments are a deep knowledge of phi- 
losophy and philology, that he also dab- 
bles in chemistry and medicine, plays 
chess brilliantly, studies the Greek and 
Latin poets and speaks five modern lan- 
guages. Then, too, he is a man of mus- 
cle, as some can testify who heard him 
play. His chief recreations are, accord- 
ing to the scribes, swimming and walk- 
ing, so he keeps himself in perfect physi- 
cal trim. To prove that he is a man of 
muscle, it has been said that he can tear 
a pack of cards in two or bend a horse- 
shoe with any professional strong man. 

Well, we shall be glad to have him with 
us again and find out whether in his old 
age he still retains his wonderful technic, 
his power of expression and his vogue 
with the women. 

* * * 

Wrote you last week about Van Dyck, 
the noted tenor who has just died and 
who was a character. Henderson in the 
Herald tells a number of characteristic 
stories about him, incidentally that his 
Lohengrin was full of the mystery of 
Monsalvat and that he sang the music 
best when he had a cold and had to be 
careful. He sang especially well at. one 
matinée, after which a critic compli- 
mented him. 

“But I had a cold,” said Van Dyck. 

“Then,” replied the critic, “always sing 
Lohengrin when you have a cold.” 

Be * ok 

Recently the English papers had a 
great deal to say about the Welsh 
Eisteddfod, which goes back to early his- 
toric time. You know the Welsh bards 
were among the first historians. A cor- 
respondent in one of the London papers 
says: “During the week a cartoon was 
published in one of the leading Welsh 
papers. It represented a lively old bard 
in the violent act of kicking out a figure 
labelled ‘Critic,’ who, in his hasty depar- 
ture, was dropping various legends such 
as ‘Bad Music,’ ‘Reforms,’ ‘Gorsedd 
Bunkum.’ It was labelled ‘That Eistedd- 
fod Feeling.’ ” 

Wonder if after one of our eminent 
critics had expressed his opinion of a 
performance any of the papers here 
would dare publish such a cartoon? 

* * ci 

They have started to erect a monument 
to Theodore Thomas opposite Orchestra 
Hall in Chicago. This is pre-eminently 
proper. Those of us who can go back to 
the days of Thomas when he was with 
us here in New York can alone realize 
what he did to bring about more appre- 
ciation of good music. 

You have heard the story of how, when 
it was found impossible to continue to 
raise money for the annual deficit the 
Philharmonic incurred, it was suggested 
to him that it was necessary to play more 
popular music, he put his foot down and 
exclaimed: “No! I will not pull music 
down to the level of the people—I will 
bring the people up to the level of music.” 

One of the fine things about Thomas 
was that he did all his gymnastics with 
the orchestra at rehearsals. When the 
performances came, he stood at the desk 
almost rigid, making few gestures. He 
did not consider the clownish tricks as- 
sumed by some conductors to be dignified 
or suited to the performance of classical 
music, so people called him cold and re- 
served. If anything, he was over-modest. 
Perhaps he was not a very good “mixer,” 
though he had many intimate friends 
with whom he could unbend. 

The performances that he directed 
were always clear, but it is true they did 
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not glow, nor were they distinguished by 
any passionate feeling. He was not a 
man influenced by any particular success 
or the nationality of composers. He only 
knew music that was good or bad. He 
was a great student and his work at the 
time was so memorable as to deserve to 
be immortalized as far as we can immor- 
talize any man’s work. When he could 
no longer find the necessary support in 
New York, he went to Chicago and there 
found friends and so started the orches- 
tra which today, under his assistant and 
successor, Frederick Stock, has attained 
great distinction. 
* OK * 


People have expressed their surprise 
at the announcement that Gabriele 
d’Annunzio is reported to be studying 
harmony and counterpoint with the pi- 
anist Signora Baccara. It is said that 
he intends to egmpose the music for his 
own new grand opera, entitled “Frate 
Sole,” 

is curious how few people realize 
that the really great remain students all 
their lives. There is nothing wonderful 
that a man like d’Annunzio, with all his 
prestige, international celebrity, should 
become a student in his old age. It is 
only further evidence that he recognizes 
that, as the old Latin poet wrote, “Life 
is short but art is long.” 

Perhaps, too, d’Annunzio, who is prob- 
ably one of the greatest egoists in the 
world, hopes to compose better music for 
his libretto than he could possibly obtain 
from any of the living composers. 


i 2 << 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
evidently determined to have a foreign 
conductor, so the directors have chosen 
as the successor to Pierre Monteux, Serge 
Koussevitzky, a Russian. Monteux will 
return to Paris, where his family have 
already established their home. 

Koussevitzky has long had a great 
reputation in his own country, and since 
the war has won considerable success in 
Berlin, Prague and at the Paris Opera. 
He is not yet fifty. He is one of the few 
musical prodigies who later made good. 

With the present vogue for everything 
Russian, from Balieff’s “Chauve Souris” 
to the Moscow Art Theater, Pavlowa and 
other Russian ballets, it is of course in 
conformity with the public taste that 
Boston should get a Russian conductor 
for its symphony orchestra. Perhaps he 
may wake those good Bostonians up. 

Wonder if the day will ever come when 
the powers that govern the destinies of 
the Boston Symphony will look over our 
110 millions to see whether possibly there 
might be one solitary soul sufficiently 
experienced as well as a sufficiently good 
musician to direct the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. But, as I have told you be- 
fore, whenever the conductor of a great 
symphony orchestra dies or goes home 
with money beyond the dream of avarice, 
the first thing they do is to cable to 
Europe to find out who is out of a job or 
who would like to have six to ten times 
as much money as he ever dreamed of in 
his life before. 


* oK * 


They do things in St. Louis. This has 
been particularly demonstrated by the 
great success of its municipal opera en- 
terprise, with a valuable educationa! 
department which is connected with it. 
It is a particular feature of this operatic 
undertaking that they give away a large 
number of seats for each performance to 
students and others who may not be able 
te pay for them 

Then, too, St. Louis has had some very 
fine pageants in which music has been a 
conspicuous feature. Increasing support 
is being given to their local symphony 
orchestra, all of which shows the great 
stride that St. Louis has taken in the 
last few years from the time when, al- 
though it had a large German popula- 
tion, it was known as one of the poorest 
musical centers in the country, that is, 
so far as supporting even local musical 
enterprises was concerned, not to speak 
of traveling and other companies. 

As a further illustration of the in- 
creased interest in music in St. Louis, 
let me mention a movement that has just 
been started which is of grave impor- 
tance to the genera! musical conditions in 
this country. 

From time to time various efforts have 
been made to induce the National Gov- 
ernment to father a conservatory of 
music, institute a ministry of fine arts. 


Other efforts have been made to induce 
States and municipalities to take an in- 
terest in music. 

In connection with these movements 
statements have always been made that 
the older nations in Europe not only take 
an interest in music, art, the drama, but 
in many ways, financial and otherwise, 
give their support. 

Beyond glittering generalities, how- 
ever, it has never been in the power of 
those who were engineering these move- 
ments to make definite statements with 
regard to the matter. 

Now comes Mr. Bernhardt Greens- 
felder, a well-known attorney of St. 
Louis, who has taken up the matter, been 
to Washington, where he consulted the 
officials, who expressed their willingness 
to send out questionnaires to all our con- 
suls abroad, in order to obtain the de- 
sired information, the same to be used 
for the benefit of any community that 
may be interested in this effort. This 
questionnaire is as follows: 

1. What musical organizations are in 
any way subsidized in your community 
by Municipal, State or National govern- 
ments? 

2. What particular form of entertain- 
ment is offered by the organizations 
above named? 

3. What amount is contributed 
nually to each organization? 

4. Is the monev so contributed paid out 
directly from the public treasury or 
is the amount so disbursed collected 


an- 


through any particular form of taxation? 
If the community is specially taxed for 
the purpose of subsidizing any musical 
organization, please detail the form of 
method and taxation of same. 

5. Does the city on account of con- 
tributing to any organization have repre- 
sentation upon the managing board of 
the organization, and if so, to what ex- 
tent? 

6. Does any city, State or nation 
through any of its officials have any con- 
trol over the policy pursued by the or- 
ganization subsidized? 

7. In what manner, if any, would the 
individuals interviewed improve upon the 
system practised in their respective com- 
munities? 

8. Obtain from the individuals inter- 
viewed an expression as to what extent 
music should be subsidized in America 
and the manner to be pursued in connec- 
tion therewith. 

It can be readily seen that when the 
information comes in it will be in the 
power of all those who believe in Na- 
tional, State and Municipal support of 
music and art to furnish definite infor- 
mation to the legislators, and thus a 
great step ahead will have been taken. 

* * * 

In your last issue you printed a picture 
showing Dr. William C. Carl, our emi- 
nent organist, seated on a camel in front 
of the Sphinx and a pyramid in Egypt. 
How small the Sphinx and the pyramid 
look when compared with Dr. William C. 





Carl, with a lovely smile and chest <x. 
panded, on that camel! 
ok * * 

He was an old German musician, «) ; 
when his good wife died he was like a |. .; 
soul. After a time his friends reali: 
his condition, advised him to marry 
good, honest Scotch woman, a wid: 
who had some property, and who wo 
cook the dishes he liked, bring him 
coffee in the morning in bed and see t} 
his pipe was always in one particu). , 
place. 

He married her. 

For several years they lived in amit 
till he was stricken. The doctors ga:, 
him up and told his wife there was 
hope for him. One evening as he lay 
bed, he regained consciousness a 
smelt something that seemed very go 
Said he: 

“Ts not dat a ham which is cookin 
I think I would like a little of dat- 
smells so goot.” 

The Scotch woman replied: “Get th 
on with the dying! That ham is for t! 
funeral.” 

The old man sighed and passed out. 
is not recorded whether with his dying 
breath he mentioned the name of-his fir-: 
wife or of the Scotch widow he marrie: 


says your 
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Players of the Flonzaley Quartet Photographed in Vacation Haunts Abroad: 
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Country Place, at Bagni di Lucca, Tuscany; 2, Alfred Pochon, Second Violinist, 


Composer and Pianist (Right), 


Stokowski, Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra (Right), 
*Cellist, at the Door of His Country House in Francorpchamp, Belgium 


beau, 


LLOWING a long-established cus- 
tom, the members of the Flonzaley 
Quartet have begun the work of prepara- 
tion for the coming season’s program at 
their accustomed meeting-place in 
Switzerland. The four members all re- 
pert having spent a pleasant summer. 

Adolfo Betti made a short visit to Lon- 
don, where he met Bridge, Goossens and 
Stravinsky. In Milan he heard a per- 
formance of “Mefistofele” at La Scala 
under Toscanini’s baton. The rest of the 
summer was spent at his country home at 
Bagni di Lucca, Tuscany, which is beau- 
tifully situated in the Apennines. 

Alfred Pochon was busily employed 
during a part of his summer gathering 
material for the second volume of his 
“Method for String Quartet.” “As 
usual,” he writes, “we have had many 
gay parties at the de Coppets’, the 
Schellings’ and the Paderewskis’. The 
clou of the season was, as always, the 
celebration on July 31, St. Ignace’s Day, 
the name day of Mr. Paderewski.” 
Owing to the unusually fine weather, Mr. 
Pochon was able to make several ascents 
among the high Alps in company with 
his friend, Emile R. Blanchet, Swiss com- 
poser and pianist. 

Iwan d’Archambeau spent his entire 
summer in his quaint old summer home 
in Belgium. Here he was able to realize 
his ideal of a vacation in gathering about 
him all his brothers and sisters, their 
wives, husbands and children, who en- 
joyed the freedom of real country life 
together. 

Louis Bailly devoted his vacation to a 
comprehensive tour of southern France 
and northern Italy. He made a special 
trip to Sienna, especially to witness the 
famous “Patio,” which takes place in 
July and again in August and is the sole 
surviving instance in Italy of a medieval] 


in a Spot in the Alps, 9000 Feet Above Sea Level; 
Circumnavigating the Bay of Morbihan, Brittany; 


pageant, with unique features unrivalled 
in beauty and interest. 

Among the works which the quartet 
is engaged in preparing for the coming 
season is Vaughan Williams’ Quartet in 
G Minor, which will be published in Lon- 
don by Goodwin in October. Another 
work is the “Memorial” Quartet by 
Charles M. Loeffler, published by the 
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1, Adolfo Betti, First Violinist, in the Garden of His 
Breakfasting with Emile R. Blanchet, 
3, Louis Bailly, Viola Player, with Leopold 


Swiss 


4, Iwan d’Archam- 


Society for the Publication of American 
Music and first performed by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet at a concert under the aus- 
pices of the Friends of Music in 1920. 
Since that time Mr. Loeffler has entirely 
revised the score. The members of the 
quartet will sail from England about the 
middle of October. Their tour will open 
in Westover, Conn., on Nov. 6. 





SEATTLE ACCLAIMS 


Visiting and Local Societies 
in Elaborate Program— 


Pianist’s Recital 


By David Scheetz Craig 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 22.—The re- 
vival of the old-time Sangerfest in 
Seattle by more than 200 singers, mem- 
bers of the Everett, Bellingham and 
Seattle Liederkranzen and the local Scan- 
dinavian choruses, was a _ significant 
event in the opening of the new season. 
The combined Liederkranz choirs were 
led by Alfred Leuben, and the Seattle 
Norwegian Society, conducted by Ru- 
dolph Moller; the Bellingham Concordia 
Society, of which Frantz Gottschalk is 
conductor, and the Svea Male Chorus, 
conducted by D. Larsen, participated on 
the program. 

Solos were sung by Anna Mrowzinski- 
Child and Robert Mrowzinski. The John 
Dower Quartet of Tacoma, consisting of 
Carl Arnold, Dr. W. Veith, Otto Weber 
and Gustaf Koschmal, accompanied by 
Mildred Tummonds, gave a group of 
numbers. An enthusiastic audience heard 
the concert in Madison Park. 


The first recital of the season mzurke: 





CHORAL FESTIVAL 


the farewell appearance of Alexander 
Sklarevski, Russian pianist, who has 
been the guest teacher this summer at 
Cornish School. He played artistically 
numbers by Schumann, Chopin and mod- 
ern composers. Mr. Sklarevski will teach 
at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, the 
coming season. 

A program for the year was planned 
by the Thursday Musical Club at a recent 
meeting, when the members also heard a 
program contributed by Mrs. H. A. Pratt 
Mrs. C. W. Chandler, Mrs. F. W. Good- 
hue, Mrs. C. L. Woodmansee and Louise 
Hilyer, pianists, and Mrs. R. A. Nichols, 
Mrs. M. A. Johnson and Gladys Wheeler, 
singers. 


Two Easton Dates Rearranged 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, will open her fall concert tour 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., on Oct. 19, and afte: 
that performance will give a recital in 


Colorado. The artist’s engagements in 
Louisville, Ky., and New Orleans, La.. 
originally scheduled for October, have 


been postponed until later in the season 
on account of conflicting dates for Mme 
Easton and the fact that she must report 


at the Metropolitan for rehearsals on 
Oct, 29. 

All the material in MusicaL AMERICA 
copyrighted and may be reproduced onl 
when proper credit is given. 
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DRIVE FOR SCHOOL 
CREDITS IN MUSIC 


\ew Jersey State Federation 
Organizing Extensive 
Winter Campaign 
By ARTHUR D. PIERCE 
(CAMDEN, N. J., Sept. 24.—A State- 

drive for music credits in the 

ols will be made during the coming 

ter by the New Jersey State Federa- 

of Music Clubs, according to an an- 

nouncement made by Julia E. Williams, 
president of the Federation. 

(fforts will be made to place the mat- 
ter before the State Legislature about 
the latter part of the winter, after the 
machinery of the Federation has outlined 


in detail the methods and manner of 
awarding the school credits. It is under- 
stood that both the high and grammar 
schools are included in the plan. 

Music, beyond such collective instruc- 
tion aS may be given in choruses, glee 
clubs, school orchestras, etc., is not a 
recognized study in most New Jersey 
schools. Under the credit system, a stu- 
dent would receive marks and honors for 
work done in music under competent in- 
structors outside the school comparable 
to those received for work in the subjects 
now recognized in the curriculum. 


\ 





Schipa to Visit Pacific Coast 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, will include a number of appear- 
ances on the Pacific Coast in his tour be- 
fore the opera season. He will give a 
New York recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 1 and will then go West to give a 
recital in Seattle on Oct. 22. The sched- 
ule arranged for him by his managers, 
Evans & Salter, includes three or four 
dite weekly during five consecutive 
weeks. 





Schmitz to Give Lecture-Recitals in Min- 
neapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 22.—The Mac- 
Phail School of Music has engaged E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, to open its sea- 
son with a series of four lecture-recitals 
beginning Oct. 15. Mr. Schmitz’s New 
York recital will be given at Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 16. 


Women’s Choir in Waterloo Organized on 
Permanent Footing 


WATERLOO, Iowa, Sept. 22.—The Wom- 
en’s Club Chorus, formed to furnish 


music at the biennial convention of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs held 
here in May, has become a permanent 
organization. The following officers have 
been elected: Mrs. E. A. Boggs, presi- 
dent; Jessie Cooley, secretary-treasurer ; 
Mrs. Fred McClain, Mrs. C. H. Bunker, 
Mrs. A. L. Alexander, Miss Cooley and 
Mrs. Hugh Dumenil, membership com- 
mittee, and Mrs. H. C. Wilbur, Mrs. C. M. 
Young, Mrs. A. S. Weishaar and Mrs. 
Fred J. Clark, music committee. Mrs. 
H. C. Wilbur will direct the club. Re- 
hearsals and regular meetings will be 
held Monday evenings. Thirty-one mem- 
bers have registered for the chorus. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 


TRENTON FACULTY GROWING 


New Teachers Chosen for Conservatory 
—Band Concert 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 22.—Additions 
to the faculty of the Trenton Conserva- 
tory, which is under the direction of Wil- 
liam J. O’Toole, include Betah Reeder 
and Elizabeth Burtt Hagedorn as teach- 
ers in the piano department. Other mem- 
bers of this department include Hazel A. 
Lear, Ellen O’Toole, Dorothy MacLewee, 
Agnes McCartney, Ada Harris Heath 
and William J. O’Toole. Harry Colin 
Thorpe is at the head of the vocal depart- 
ment and is assisted by Dorothy Mac- 
Lewee. The following are also members 
of the faculty: Gustav Hagedorn, violin 
and viola; Lou Sutphin, ’cello; Percy 
Ryder, bass violin; Luis Wisman, flute; 
Joseph Nalbone, clarinet; Benedict Na- 
poliello, brass instruments; Elizabeth 
West, interpretative dancing, and Aurora 
M. Perault, French. 

This is the fourth season of the Con- 
servatory. The building has undergone 
extensive remodeling and now includes 
a recital hall with a seating capacity for 
275 persons, a reception room and offices 
on the first floor and nine studios on the 
upper floors. 

The Eagle Philharmonic Band, con- 
ducted by Benedict Napoliello, has just 
concluded a series of successful concerts 
at Cadwalader Park and was warmly 
acclaimed in a concert in Stacy Park on 
Sunday afternoon, Sept. 16. The pro- 
gram included Mr. Napoliello’s descrip- 
tive march, “The Tempest”; his arrange- 
ment of “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
which brought into use the new set of 
tubes recently added to the band; Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture, excerpts from 
Verdi’s “Trovatore” and Auber’s “Fra 
Diavolo” and Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” 
in which the cornet solo was effectively 
played by John Curry. 

FRANK L, GARDINER. 
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Georgette Leblanc Talks on Music in 
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America to French Radio 


Audience 


UCHULRELEETETTTAR 


TAAUIUUTORY COTE PRERRA REAR ET 


Principal and Listeners in a Recent Paris Radio Program: (Left to Right) Jaque Catelain, 
Leading Man in Mme. Leblane’s First Photo-Play, “Enchantment”; Mme. Leblanc; 
Robert Tabouis, Secretary-General of the French Radio, and Marcel L’Herbier of 


the Marcel L’Herbier Films, Inc. 


EORGETTE LEBLANC, who is to 
return to America in October for her 
first concert tour of this country, re- 
cently gave a program over the radio in 
Paris to an audience of unseen listeners 
estimated at 400,000. Mme. Leblanc, 
who has been acting in her first film play, 
“Enchantment,” for the Marcel L’Her- 
bier Films, Inc., gave a talk on the 
motion-picture production, theaters and 
music in the United States. At the con- 
clusion of her radio talk, she sang an 
aria from Gluck’s “Orphée” and Ravel’s 
“Flute Enchantée.” Among the listen- 
ers at the recital was Jaque Catelain, 
leading man in Mme. Leblanc’s motion- 
picture play; Robert Tabouis, secretary- 
general of the French Radio, and Marcel 
L’Herbier, the actress’ film director. 
Mme. Leblanc gave a particular place 
in her address to the Eastman Theater 
at Rochester, N. Y., which she described 
as “one of the most beautiful and per- 
fect theaters in the world.” She praised 
the magnitude of the American film pro- 
ductions, but sounded a warning against 
the two evils of standardization and nar- 
row censorship, which she believes re- 
stricts the possibilities of the scenarios. 
The artist will return to America 
about the middle of October for her first 
concert tour of this country. She will go 
directly to the Pacific Coast, to appear in 
San Francisco at the opening of the 
Stage Guild’s new Art Theater, under 
the direction of Jessica Colbert, on Nov. 
1. Mme. Leblane will give two perform- 
ances in San Francisco. She will open 


THE 











. 


the new Biltmore Hotel lecture-recitals 
in Los Angeles on Nov. 8 and give a con- 
cert in the Philharmonic Auditorium in 
the same city on Nov. 12. She is also 
scheduled to appear in San Jose and a 
number of other cities in California un- 
der the direction of Miss Colbert. Mme. 
Leblanc will return to the East in De- 
cember, fulfilling engagements en route. 
A Southern tour has been planned for 
the middle of January by the artist’s 
manager, Louise Davidson. 


FESTIVAL FOR JACKSON 


Mississippi City Decides to Organize 
Annual Spring Event 

JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 22.—A meeting 
of representatives of the various civic 
institutions, music clubs and choirs of the 
city in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing decided to organize a spring musical 
festival here as an annual event. 

The venture is backed by many promi- 
nent citizens, among those who pledged 
their support being the Mayor, several 
Judges of the Supreme Court and many 
ministers and musicians. The director in 
charge of the Municipal Chorus is Alfred 
H. Strick, the newly elected dean of 
Belhaven Conservatory. The Jackson 
Symphony Orchestra will be headed by 
its present conductor, Roger Philp. 

Mrs GEORGE HEWEs. 


Edwin Swain, baritone, will be under 
the management of Annie Friedberg for 
the coming season. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Eastman Sets an Example for New 
Yorkers, Says Miss Arden 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Well, here we are at the end of our 
journey. Every place has its particular 
charm and interest, but after all there is 
only one Paris, and each time I return 


it seems more wonderful than before, or 
is it that each year my power of appre- 
ciation grows riper? 

We went from Baden-Baden to Frank- 
fort and thence down the Rhine to 
Cologne. No doubt the Rhine is a beau- 
tiful river, but to me it cannot be com- 
pared with our own Hudson or St. Law- 
rence. 

I have just read in the papers that the 
Rockefeller Foundation has rounded out 
its first decade. What a wonderful sat- 
isfaction it must be for Mr. Rockefeller 
to look on what has been accomplished 
by that great charity and for him to see 
it all accomplished during his lifetime! 

If only Mr. Juilliard had given his 
time and fortune during his lifetime, he 
might have seen the foundation for as 
great a structure for the good of music 
in America as Rockefeller sees in science. 

Then I have just read of what Mr. 
Eastman is doing for Rochester, and I 
confess I read it with a pang of jealousy 
and at the same time pride for America, 
but as a New Yorker it pains me to see 
that Rochester has a more generous and 
public-spirited man than we have in New 
York in spite of all our boasting. 

We sit back and pride ourselves on the 
number and quality of our orchestral 
concerts, the big artists whom we sup- 
port, etc., but what do we do for our own 
talent? There is hardly an endowed in- 
stitution, and most of our really wonder- 
ful talent has to content itself with one 
lesson a week, hardly enough to eat, and 
difficulty in even getting a place to prac- 
tice in. 

The more I travel over Europe and 
the more I see of what is done to foster 
talent, the more I marvel at what our 
artists in every line have accomplished! 

CECIL ARDEN. 


Paris, Sept. 15, 1923. 





Singers Ask for Duets by American 
Composers 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

No one realizes more than we do the 
desirability of furthering the musical 
interests of our own countrymen. In 
our case, however, there is presented a 
great difficulty in showing any partiality 
to the works of our native composers. 

The programs which we arrange for 
our joint recitals consist mostly of duets. 
The suitable classical duets from which 
we can choose are very hard to find. 
This is due to the fact that our duets 
must be arranged for two high soprano 
voices. 

Two-part songs by the following com- 
posers are the only ones we have thus 
far been able to use. There are only 
about twenty-five songs in all: Tchai- 
kovsky, Delibes, Mozart, Carissimi, 
Caracciolo, Saint-Saéns, ‘Abbe Clari, 
Schubert, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Blangini, Strauss, Hildach, 
Tarchi, Gagliano, Dvorak and Aubert. 

Do ’ American composers give any 
thought to two-part songs for sopranos? 
As you see, there are none represented 
in this group. And as few of these duets 
are obtainable in the United States, it 
shows the necessity for coming abroad 
to select programs. 


This brings us to the purpose of this 
letter, which is to offer to any person 
the sum of fifty dollars for simply bring- 
ing to our attention a duet, suitable to 
two sopranos, which is written by an 
American composer, and which we find 
suitable to include in our concert pro- 
grams. The address to which the titles 
of the songs are to be mailed is 321 
West Ninety-fourth Street, New York. 

NELLIE AND SARA KOUNS. 

London, Sept. 8, 1923. 





Likens Harp to the Harpsichord 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Helen Burr-Brand, whose gracious 
greetings I acknowledge, tells us in her 
letter in MusicAL AMERICA of Sept. 8 
that the value of the harp as a solo in- 
strument “lies in the power it possesses 
to be the medium of expressing beauty 
by the performer and giving pleasure to 
the listener.” This is perfectly true. It 
may with equal truth be said of the 
ocarina, the kazoo and the concertina. 

When I was in the South Seas I heard 
a Raratongan Band which expressed 
beauty as it appeared to these primitive 
people, but had anybody suggested that 
a solo on the darabooka, or whatever it 
was that the Raratongans beat so en- 
thusiastically in their glee would prove 
of any musical value, the suggestion 
would have been hailed as a joke. The 
natives themselves had no thought of 
such a thing, or they would probably 
have tried the experiment upon their 
audiences. 

It is only when we come to civilized 
communities that we find a number of 
well-meaning enthusiasts who have per- 
suaded themselves and are endeavoring 
to persuade the public that a primitive 
instrument like the harp, which is in- 
capable of sustaining a musical tone, 
should be lifted from its proper place in 
ecncerted music and used for solos. The 
harp, everyone must agree, is very beau- 
tiful in an orchestra, but for solo music 
it is as much a back number as the harp- 
sichord. 

May I remind my good friends that 
the world is moving ahead? We have 
too little time to spare as it is, without 
wasting any upon a task so artificial as 
that of striving to make an inadequate 
instrument fulfill the purposes for which 
there are plenty of adequate instruments 
available. HARUSPEX. 

New York, Sept. 14, 1923. 





The Passing of Henry E. Krehbiel 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Let me thank you for the copy of 
MusIcAL AMERICA regarding the “pass- 
ing on”’—there is really no death—of Mr. 
Krehbiel of the New York Tribune. 

In many ways he was truly wonderful. 
He was sincere and loyal. He had the 
courage of his convictions and at times 
great courage is needed along that line. 

At the time the Wagner operas were 
given us my home was in Poughkeepsie, 
so I had the great good fortune to hear 
them all after Mr. Krehbiel had taught 
us how to listen to them. 

You will understand how it hurt the 
music heart of me not to know that my 
good wise teacher had made the great ad- 
venture. 

Be assured that hereafter I will never 
be without your most wonderful paper, 
even if the address will need a frequent 
change. NELSON FELLOWS. 

Burlington, Wis., Sept. 22, 1923. 


“Musical America” 


Kind Words for 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I could write a book of what I think of 
MUSICAL AMERICA and everybody con- 
nected with it. It is an inspiration that 
is destined to live forever in the hearts 
and souls of all musicians. I cannot find 
words to express what it has meant to 
me and my family. My four daughters 
(all musical, though young) and my 
young son, with a decided voice already, 
draw from its wealth each week. 

I would like to express my thanks to 
“Mephisto” for so much I would not know 


where to start. My little pianist, 4. 
twelve, during an attack of mal 
fever a short time ago, when asked ~ },; 
she would rather have me read to 
promptly answered, “Everything you ., 
find of Mephisto,” and my musical h.)).. 
for her thrilled at the enthusiasm in \¢, 
voice. I wish he would write somet 
about singing in the open. 
Mrs. IRENUS P. KE!" 
National Vice-President of the Amer) a) 
Assn. of Lovers of Music, Presi: .»; 
Oklahoma Council of Music. 
McAlester, Okla., Sept. 21, 1923. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
MUSICAL AMERICA furnishes me w ¢} 
much material for my music classes. 
is just as important to me as the d: 
paper. LAURA A. POWELI 
Jackson, Mich., Sept. 20, 1923. 
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Plea for Tolerance on Part of Creators 
of “New’’ and Lovers of “Old’’ Mus sic 


Se TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTRTTCTETH TEL Gees GceHAT LOCAL CeO DeSUILOOLLLOETIOGOOLOOOUITIOOTOIUOOTIRITTIIOOTLUCOTI OOO HUCTTTTUGTTIOUTIIPUGTTI TOUT HOOT TOTTI TLOHOTTPOT TOON IPIOEH GOT ELOT ELE 


O the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Is there such a thing as modern 
music? The foremost figure in the ad- 
vanced musical movement in this coun- 
try, Edgar Varese, tells me there is not. 
His contention is that there is only one 
sort of music and that is—music. It may 
have been written 400 years ago or it 
may have been written yesterday, but the 
brilliant head of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild will not permit it to be 
labelled ancient or modern. 

The fact is Mr. Varése objects to labels 
and definitions and holds that of all the 
arts music least admits of that sort of 
thing. And he will go so far as to aver 
that even to apply the epithet good or bad 
to music is wrong. If it be good it is 
music, if it be bad it is not music. This 


is too uncompromising to be convincing, 
for it admits of no grades or qualifica- 
tions in music and brings it all to one 
level. Doubtless what Mr. Varése feels 
in his inmost soul, although he would be 
scarcely likely to admit it, is that to label 
the music of today as modern is to create 
a prejudice at the outset, and possibly in 
this respect he is right. 

For it cannot be denied that many peo- 
ple, especially the academicians, are 
prone to be prejudiced and inimical in 
their attitude toward aught which savors 
of novelty. Impressionism and expres- 
sionism, futurism and cubism in paint- 
ing, drawing and sculpture have aroused 
the greatest opposition and even bitter 
controversies. Of course, this has been 
due largely to the fact that so many dull 
individuals have perpetrated works 
which they have boldly labelled with 
these terms, and which have little or no 
relation to art. Lacking technique and 
a knowledge of fundamentals and essen- 
tials, they call their weird drawings and 
daubs, their distorted forms and figures, 
their dashes and splashes of color im- 
pressionism, futurism and so on, in the 
hope that they will be accepted by the 
ignorant, unthinking and pretentious as 
serious artistic works, and too often they 
are. 

But Mr. Varése, whose ability and 
even genius no truly musical person 
would attempt to deny, is wrong in ob- 
jecting to the term “modern” being ap- 
plied to the sort of music of which it is 
admitted he is the principal protagonist 
as well as composer in America. Take, 
for instance. his own “Hyperprism,” a 
short work for a small orchestra, prin- 
cipally for instruments of percussion, 
some of them of a novel character, which 
was produced at a concert of the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild last season 
and aroused a storm of criticism. With- 
out attempting to criticize it qua music, 
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it is impossible to place it in any par- 
ticular category which would. be recog. 
nized and accepted by musicians an 
music-lovers. It is certainly not roman 
tic. It is not deseriptive or program- 
matic. Just to call it “music” is to mak: 
a bald statement which—judging from 
its reception when first performed— 
would be open to emphatic contradictio: 
Therefore it seems just and reasonab), 
in attempting to describe it or in refer 
ring to it to call it “modern music.’ 


New Periods, New Giants 


For, whatever Mr. Varése may say, 
“Hyperprism” is as much of its period as 
an aria by Pergolesi or a sonata by Be 
thoven. So also is much of the work of 
Seriabine, Stravinsky and Schonberg 
who may by and by be to their periods 
what Bach, Beethoven and Brahms were 
to theirs, and come to be known as th 
three “S’s” as the others referred to are 
known as the “three B’s.” So equal! 
of their period are men like Casella 
Prokofieff, Ornstein, Malipiero, Pizzetti, 
Castelnuovo-Tedescho, Satie, Salzedo, 
Milhaud, Achron, Bela-Bartok, Medtner, 
Goossens, Bax, Bliss, Berners, Dunhill, 
Grainger, Ireland and others. Some ot! 
these are giving us new idioms and 
structures, novel scales, chords and chro- 
matic effects, also strange instruments- 
a few of them not hitherto regarded as 
precisely musical. 

Another statement of Mr. Varése’s 
which is open to exception or qualifica 
tion is that the first essential in music 
is that “it must sound.” This seems to 
be a somewhat superfluous, if not bald 
and meaningless, statement. All music 
sounds, but some sounds good and some 
sounds the reverse; some is fraught with 
meaning and some is entirely without 
any. Of course Mr. Varése will say that 
the latter is not music at all, and we shal! 
agree with him. Still some music sound: 
better than other music, and one must 
have epithets and “labels” in order to 
describe the different degrees, classes and 
categories of music. 

Mr. Varese and the brilliant and 
doubtless sincere men who are working 
with him must beware of alienating thos: 
who wish to give them a full and fai 
hearing. We cannot all of us advance 
along the path of what we wish to believe 
is musical progress at the same pace as 
those who are writing and performing 
what Mr. Varése objects to having called 
modern music, but for which we cannot 
at present find any other name. Ou! 
flagging and faltering steps in what we 
hope is the right direction must be en 
couraged, and we must not be assailed 
and derided for our timidity or our oc- 
casional disinclination to depart from the 
well-beaten tracks which we have learned 
to know and to love. 

On the other hand, we of the old schoo! 
should not hastily condemn and derid« 
those who are boldly experimenting and 
sometimes succeeding remarkably in new 
modes and tonalities, who are seeking to 
divide and even sub-divide musical tones 
and create fresh scales, who add elev 
enths and thirteenths to ninths and sev- 
enths, and who will even sound at oné 
and the same time every note in the 
chromatic scale; who are, in fact, trying 
to shake themselves free of the trammels 
of the schools, and who, not altogether 
unjustly, deprecate if they do not deride 
the merely academic. 

The old school and the new must each 
make concessions and allowances for the 
other. It is very possible, and even 
highly probable, that the human brain 
can be developed beyond its present ca- 
pacity, and that the human ear can be 


[Continued on page 11] 
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ned to much more complex harmonie 
enharmonic sounds than heretofore; 
at vastly finer shades of tonality and 
lor will be readily heard and appre- 
ied by audiences of the future. In 
t, there is already much that points to 
se developments. Composers of genius 
writing in the new idioms and forms; 
‘led musicians are commencing to per- 
m their music, and the audiences who 
willing to listen and who derive 
asure from the new music are increas- 
, in numbers and appreciation. 
in the meantime let us be patient with 
h other. Composers must not object 
hearing their music called modern, 
and audiences who do not appreciate that 
music must not object now and then to 
hearing themselves called old-fashioned. 
JEROME HART. 
New York City, Sept. 19, 1923. 
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Scholarships Awarded in Sioux City 
Contest 


Sioux City, Iowa, Sept. 22.—Paul 
Bower of Onawa, Iowa, tenor, has been 
awarded a scholarship of $200 in the 
Fleetwood Studios here for attaining 


first place in the vocal contest for un- 
trained voices. This contest was held 
by the Schmoller & Mueller Piano Com- 
pany here. Honors in the women’s divi- 


sion went to Clara Bodeen of Sioux City, 


| NOTEWORTHY NEW WORKS BY AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN COMPOSERS 


soprano, who received the same award. 
Scholarships of $100 each in the Fleet- 
wood Studios were awarded to William 
Pletsch of Sioux City and Florence 
Peterson of Kingsley, Iowa. There were 
105 candidates, and of the 110 songs 
sung only five or six were popular num- 
bers, practically all of the amateurs 
showing a preference for classical music. 
Representatives came from all parts of 
northwestern Iowa, as well as from Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and South Dakota, ac- 
cording to E. T. Hammon, who had 
charge of the contest. Anv person could 
enter, and there were no restrictions or 
entrance fee. G. SMEDAL. 





Leo Kucinski Takes Sioux City Post 


Sioux City, Iowa, Sept. 17.—Leo 
Kucinski is the new instructor in violin 
at the Morningside College Conservatory 
here. He succeeds Harold F. Buck, who, 
since his resignation, has opened a studio 
in the Orpheum Building., Mr. Kucinski 
studied at the Warsaw and Oberlin con- 


servatories and the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. G. SMEDAL. 





Orchard Succeeds Verbrugghen in Aus- 
tralian Post 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Aug. 14.—W. 
Arundel Orchard has been appointed di- 
rector of the State Conservatorium of 
New South Wales, to succeed Henri Ver- 


brugghen, who resigned the position to 
become conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Mr. Orchard, who is one of 
the teachers on the staff of the Conserva- 
torium, is conductor of the Sydney Mad- 
rigal Society and was formerly conductor 
of the Sydney Orchestral Society. He is 
an Englishman by birth and took the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford 
University. He has been a resident of 
Sydney for about twenty years. 





Orwin A. Morse to Leave Sioux City for 
Florida 


Sioux City, Iowa, Sept. 22.—Orwin A. 
Morse, for thirteen years a resident ot 
Sioux City and six years director of the 
Morningside College Conservatory, will 
leave shortly with Mrs. Morse for Flor- 
ida, where he has a_ well-developed 
orange property which now demands his 
attention. Mr. Morse opened the Morse 
Studios of Music here after returning 
from the directorship of the conserva- 
tory. He has also been music critic for 
the Sioux City Journal for the past 
twelve years. During his thirteen years 
in Sioux City he has been organist and 
choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
Church. He is an associate of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, State examiner 
for Iowa and dean of the Western Iowa 
Chapter of the guild and a member of 
the Royal College of Organists of Eng- 
land. G. SMEDAL. 





PIANO 


Adams, Ernest Harry 
TONE FANCIES AFTER FAMOUS PAINT- 


INGS 
A Leafy Way. Etching........ .50 
When the Leaves Turn Red. 
Pea GROOM 2 www eee .50 
Japanese Dancing Girl........ .50 
Bauer, Marion 
ee 75 


Beach, Mrs. H. H. A. 


Op. 83. From Blackbird Hills 
(Omaha Tribal Dance)...... .60 
Op. 91. The Fair Hills of Eiré, O! 
(Old Irish Melody)........ .50 
Lindquist, Orvil A. 
a .50 
EE Se eran 50 
Rolling Waves .............. 50 
Moszkowski, M. 
Op. 97. 16 Technical Etudes, 
Books I and II. Each...... 75 


(Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 253a-b) 


Sequira, David 


FROM OLD AND NEW SPAIN 


Leyenda Morisca (Moorish 
ae | OS ee eer eee .50 
ee eee ere .50 

La Filigrana. Gavotte........ .50 

El Bufon (The Jester)........ 60 

Torjussen, Trygve 
Op. 37. In Italy. Suite...... 75 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 273) 








SONGS 


Adams, Ernest Harry 


» we. Pe a .50 
The Wind-Blown Hill......... .60 
Barbour, Florence Newell 
Where Happiness Grows...... .60 
Tell Me, Thou Wanderers...... .60 
ee Se i is bod cx ss .60 
Braine, Robert 
A Violet in Her Hair.......... .50 
The Little Brooklet........... .50 
Branscombe, Gena 
Three Un-Improving Songs for 
Enthusiastic Children (And 
One Song for Sleepy-Time). 
Medium Voice ............ 1.00 
Cox, Ralph 
Brown Birdeen .............. .60 











| 
| 
| 
| 








ORGAN 


Burdett, George A. 


Postlude on “Alford” (Ten Thou- 
sand Times Ten Thousand).... .65 











VIOLIN (Continued) 
Moffat, Alfred 


MECHANISM AND EXPRESSION 
A Progressive Collection of 














Meditation on “Toplady” (Rock Studies. Book I. Kenn tee seen 1.00 
~ FO rie ty .60 (Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 79a) 
Cradle Song on “St. Sylvester’’ Seydel, Irma 

(Jesus, Tender Shepherd).... .60 Song Without Words.......... .50 
Postlude on “St. Gertrude’’ (On- SS. ae .50 

ward, Christian Soldiers).... .60 Pa Chee Ge BOs cw ci vo .50 

Cole, Rossetter G. "CELLO 

Hymnus ..... bee e ed ens ereens 50 | Ballantine, Edward 

Summer Fancies ............ 60 OE OLS PETES Tee eee .60 
Foote, Arthur Tertis, Lionei 

Oriental Sketch ............. .60 Londonderry Air .........+.- 90 
Milligan, Harold Vincent . TRIOS ’ 
TRANSCRIPTIONS FROM THE WORKS (Piano, Violin and ’Cello) 

OF RUSSIAN COMPOSERS MacDowell Edward 

Cradle Song (Gretchaninoff).. .40 4 75 

: ye Uk Ee ° 

Solitude (Stcherbatcheff) ..... 50 ih ehEEES bess 525049 75 
Noble, T. Tertius Risher, Anna Priscilla 
Prelude Solonelle ............ .60 Andante Religioso ........... 75 
er my be 
VIOLIN ED hae oho Win 0 0 4 0 6.0.4 008 75 
Ballantine, Edward (Two Violins and Piano) 
lonian Melody “See ee oe .60 Bartlett, Floy Little 
Brown, Gail Ridgway Barcarolle Treat tore eee oe ee Py 
Se ba Seid 8k ee es ee ee 2 Yb 
A Song of Summer........... .50 
Winter 0 ES 75 STRING ORCHESTRA 
Venetian Serenade ........... .50 
rs MacDowell, Edward 
MELODIES OF OLDEN TIMES age is - alll nga - “lee ry 
' an : An Old Trysting Place........ 1.00 
Six compositions by Della Maria, 

Dezede, Zingarelli, etc. peace 1.00 , FULL and SMALL 
LL. Series, No. “a ORCHESTRA 
Supplication et . 60 MacDowell, Edward 
EEE TSEC OT CCOCe .50 Woodland Sketches...(In the Press) 

SONGS | SONGS 
Gideon, Henry | Marsh, W. J. 
From the Cradle to the Chuppe. A Flower Wreach. Song-Suite 

(Songs of Jewish Life.) Medi- for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano 

um Voice. Vols. I and Il. Each 1.00 Oe GR hn ta 60 eas es 1.25 

Grant-Schaefer, G. A. McCollin, Frances 
Londonderry Air (““‘Would God | The Things of Every Day Are All 

Were the Tender Apple Blos- PP cc.) cake sesh eee’ .50 

som’). Three keys........ .50 
Your Voice | Hear........... 50 meets kar = - 
The Hidden Violet........... .50 i a ela etal diate , 

Isaacs, Lewis M. ion 2 “1 vig - Cradl 50 
° e oOo era e Ta weve teon . 
Life and Love................ -50 | Of in the Stilly Night......... 50 
Johns, Louis Edgar Indian Love Call............. .50 
One Whitest Lily, Reddest Rose. .50 | Risher, Anna Priscilla 
J a PE PT eTeL Eee 50 I Shall Have Had My Day...... 50 
Marsh, W. J. Terry, Robert Huntington 
Canterbury Bells ............ .50 The Morning Is Calling........ .50 
Te ea ae he ad i: Sone So-o 50 The Sky Is Always Blue....... .50 
Each published in two keys, except where otherwise stated 
NEW YORK 
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Borovsky to Make His 
New York Début After 
Tour of South America 



































Alexander Borovsky, Pianist 


Alexander Borovsky, Russian pianist, 
who will be heard for the first time in the 
United States in a reeital at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Oct. 17, will come 
here by way of South America, where he 
has given a series of successful concerts 
this summer. His public career began 
with his participation in the Interna- 
tional Concourse for pianists in Russia, 
where he won honorable mention. He 
was appointed professor of piano at the 
Russian Imperial Court and at the Mos- 
cow Conservatory in 1915. After the 
revolution he worked his way to Tiflis 
by giving concerts, and there at last 
secured passage on a ship bound for 
France. In Paris he was engaged as 
soloist in a concert conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky. He later played in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Barcelona 
and Madrid and was soloist in a concert 
at the Leipzig Gewandhaus. He gave a 
total of forty concerts in the Argentine, 
Brazil and Uruguay. His American en- 
gagements are under the International 
Art Concert Management. 


woldsworthy Recitals Open Season in 
Lewiston, Me. 


LEWISTON, ME., Sept. 24.—The first 
fall musical event in Lewiston was the 
organ recital given by William A. Golds- 
worthy, organist of St. Andrew’s Episco- 
pal Church in New York, at the United 
Baptist Church on Sept. 19. The artist 
brought out the beauties of the organ in 
a program which included numbers by 
Bach, Tchaikovsky, Bonnet, Drdla, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Luigini, Strauss, D’An- 
talffy and Wagner, and several encores 
had to be given. Mr. Goldsworthy was 
heard again the following day at the fine 
organ in the Bates College Chapel in 
Lewiston for the opening of the col- 
legiate year. ALICE FROST LORD. 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, will start 
his season with a recital in Scranton, 
Pa., on Oct. 2. He will be heard as 
soloist at the National American Music 
Festival in Buffalo, and in Wheeling, W. 
Va., on Oct. 7. He will give a recital in 
Yonkers, N. Y., on Oct 14, and another 
in Binghamton, N. Y., on Oct. 15. Mr. 
Swinford recently fulfilled engagements 
in Ontario and Wisconsin, and spent a 
month in study with his teacher, Fred- 
erick Bristol, in Harrison, Me. 


Ashley Pettis, pianist, will fulfill an 
engagement in Chicago, at Lyon & 
Healy Hall, on Oct. 21. His Pacific 
Coast bookings include Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, the University of California 
at Berkeley, and other cities. He will 
return to New York for a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Jan. 25. 


Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, will be 
heard in recital in Aeolian Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 21. This will be Mr. 
Rubinstein’s only appearance in New 
York this season. 


Virginia Rea, soprano, will give her 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Oct. 17, with Rudoiph 
Gruen at the piano. 


Willy Burmester, violinist, will play 
Raff’s Concerto in A Minor in the first 
program of his coming America tour, at 
Philadelphia on Oct. 19. 
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Makes Sweeping Success ae 
During Ravinia Park Opera Season— 
Singing 20 Performances 





| There are times when I am inclined to believe that Tito Schipa is the greatest opera singer in the world, for 
| the simple reason that no matter what role he may interpret, he achieves vocal and histronic heights 
| in it that give it the stamp of absolute perfection. His rendition last night of the aria “Lakme, I See 
but thee” was a veritable vocal triumph, as was the “Lakme, ah come” of the final act, while the 
“Vagrant fancies” of the first scene brought a storm of enthusiastic applause that was deafening. 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 14. 











Tito Schipa sang the tenor part as no one else has The exquisite sweetness of his voice, the manly If the day ever comes when a better Chevalier des 


been able to sing it within memory. When you straightforwardness of his singing and the refine- Grieux than Tito Schipa comes to light, then 
have heard him sing, “Una furtiva lagrima” you a of A artistry, ve —— more grand opera will have reached a plane which has 
have heard a bit of flawless art. than at this performance. ere provanty'ts no- not yet existed even in the imaginations of the 
—Chicago Tribune, August 9. where in the world a tenor voice of more honey- ae ar : 

, er red ‘ : most optimistic of dreamers.—Chicago Tribune, 

, ; like sweetness than Schipa’s and it has grown faly 11 

And if the score calls for the skillful handling of bigger and sweeter with each passing season. — P 

very difficult passages where is a tenor to be found —Chicago Herald Examiner, June 24. 


who will do the work with more beauty and less 


‘ : : ’ , - Tito Schipa was in glorious voice. His Almaviva is 
fuss than he? The Auditorium has not found His voice ingratiates every melody it touches. The F 8 


him, nor has Ravinia, nor has the Metropolitan, mere quality is enough; but he is seldom satisfied meee er we ps —— mee — 
pe far os thet theater's exports to Chicago heve with just quality. The warmth and the grace with anc is voice seems im better caeee ition wit eat 1 
shown.—Chicago Journal, July 26. which he sings makes everything a little better new characterization. The audience rose at him 
than it was before. Even the oldest and most after his serenade in the first act.—Chicago 
To the tenor falls the loveliest of the arias, and this faded of tunes have their colors touched up under American, July 7. 
a ae rd a png role of Lionel. = his treatment and begin to have all the appearance 
“a > > ow. is young tenor, comptete 0 7 —Chi ; > y , , » os 
ace a rd om yoo singing, pic i ie poe of on of new production.—Chicago Tribune, June 28. To Tito Schipa must be accorded stellar honors. 
sweetest lyric voices in the world, plus brains, mu- Schipa as Alfredo puts into the role so much realism His singing of the dream - the second act was 
sicianship and personality, made of the aria as that within memory we have never seen the part so unusual an artistic gem that it would have been 
beautiful a work of finished vocal craftsmanship acted as well nor sung with such warmth, such worth going to Ravinia to hear even had there 
eas can be heard anywhere in the world. spirit and yet with so musical an understanding. been no opera to go with it.—Chicago Herald 
—Chicago, Herald Examiner, August 4. —Chicago News, June 25. Examiner, July 1. 





SCHIPA WILL OPEN HIS 1923-24 SEASON AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, MONDAY EVENING, OCT. IST. 





Management 


Cus ~~. Faller 
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\ORFLEETS AWARD CONCERT 
AS PRIZE IN COMPETITION 





colen L. Vining, President of Junior 
Chopin Club of Providence, Wins 
Contest for Musical Essay 





4 < 
© Underwood & Underwood 
Helen Lowell Vining 


A contest for the best essay on the 
subject of “Chamber Music,” open to 
members of all junior organizations of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in the United States, has been won by 


Helen Lowell Vining, sixteen-year-old 
president of the Junior Chopin Club of 
Providence, R. I., according to an an- 
nouncement by the Norfleet Trio, which 
sponsored the competition. The prize is 
to consist of a complimentary concert by 
this trio. Essays were submitted from 
eight States and honorable mention was 
given to Ina May Cornell of McComb, 
Okla., ana Earl Cain of Coeur d’Alena, 
Idaho. 

The judges for the contest were Mrs. 
William John Hall, chairman of the 
junior department of the National Fed- 





eration of Music Clubs; C. M. Tremaine, 
director of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, and Helen, 
Catherine and Leeper Norfleet, the mem- 
bers of the Norfleet Trio. 

Helen Norfleet, pianist of the Trio, 
states that the essays show clearly that 
chamber music is an unknown quantity 
in many parts of the country and also 
that there is a great dearth of material 
on the subject for reference in the public 
and school libraries. “We were quite 
aware of these conditions, however,” she 
added, “and did not expect the junior 
club members to display personal know!- 
edge of a subject unknown to many of 
their seniors. We hoped, by making this 
offer, merely to arouse their interest and 
stimulate them to find out everything 
they could about it, and we are fully 
repaid by the response.”’ 


McCormack Books Coast-to-Coast Tour 


John McCormack, who has just re- 
turned to America, following a tour of 
various European countries, will open his 
American concert season at the Century 
Theater on the evening of Sept. 30. The 
proceeds of this concert will go to the 
New York Foundling Hospital. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s tour will extend from coast 
to coast and is booked solidly up to May 
1, his manager, Charles L. Wagner, an- 
nounces. 





Miinz to Return for Second Tour of 
United States 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, Polish pianist, will 
sail from Europe on Oct. 6 to open his 
American season with a recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 31. He will then ap- 
pear in recitals in Chicago and Boston 
and as orchestra soloist with several of 
the important symphonies, and on a con- 
cert tour of St. Louis, Kansas City. Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis and other cities. He 
will appear at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as soloist at one of the Sunday 
evening concerts there. The artist’s tour 
is under the management of Haensel & 
Jones. 





Freemantel Recital Postponed 


The recital of Beethoven’s songs by 
Frederic Freemantel, tenor, which was 
to have been given at the Town Hall, 
New York, on the afternoon of Oct. 23, 
has been postponed to a later date. 


Marie Miller Instructs Har pists’ 
Class in Recent Visit to Erie, Pa. 





Marie Miller, Harpist, with a Few of the Pupils in Her Recent Summer Class at Erie, Pa. 


URING a summer visit to Erie, Pa., 
Marie Miller conducted a class for 
young harpists, the pupils ranging from 
a very young miss, who required a spe- 
cial instrument of smaller than the regu- 
lation size, to older performers. 
Miss Miller has since returned to New 
York, where she will reopen her studios 
on Oct. 1. She will also resume instruc- 


tion at the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, where she is a member of the fac- 
ulty. Many of her pupils appeared in 
professional engagements in New York 
and neighboring cities. Fifteen of ‘these 
played in the large ensemble heard at the 
convention of the National Association of 
Harpists, held in Providence, R. I., last 
April. 





Griffes Group to Fulfill Extensive 
Itinerary 


The Griffes Group, the members of 
which are Olga Steeb, pianist; Edna 
Thomas, mezzo-contralto, and Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist, has been booked by 
Catharine A. Bamman for its second 
transcontinental tour in three seasons. 
The engagements of the organization 
cover about four months. 


Cecilia Hansen to Visit America 
Cecilia Hansen, violinist, who will 
make her first concert tour of the United 
States under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau in the coming 
season, was scheduled to sail for Amer- 


ica on the Homeric on Sept. 26. Boris 
Zakharoff, Russian pianist and composer, 
will be the accompanist for the tour. 
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Classes in languages, har- 
mony, sight-singing, classes 
for teachers and coaching 
will be continued. 





B. J. Parker, Manager 
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London Hears Acting Mayor Hulbert Tell Radio 
Audience of Music's Role in “Neighborly” New York 


@RUGANNUUAAAAANESAANUAUUNECEUNY ES OUEENUALUURNOUOUAAUUUEUUAAULUU UE OEAUEA UU HHNUUUUITUNANDUUUQU0N0NOEOEUELEQENLULGQUOEELQOUOONOCLUUO00000000000900ECUOQOUOOLOOOOUEALOOLLGOUUOAOOGGUC LOOSENED 


[The following address delivered by 
Acting Mayor Murray Hulbert at the 
Mall, Central Park, Friday evening, 
Sept. 21, is doubly interesting in that it 
marks what is probably the first time 
in history that the Mayor of New York 
was ever able to address the people of 
London without leaving the city. The 
speech was broadcast by Station 
WJZ, and owing to the excellent at- 
mospheric conditions existing was audible 
in the English capital_—Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 


ONIGHT the Police Department Band 

gives its final concert in Manhattan 
for the outdoor season of 1923 now 
about to draw to a close. As you all 
know, the services of this band are ever 
in demand and the enthusiastic acclaim 
with which the band is always received 
is sufficient attestation of its merit as 
a musical organization. There can be 
little question ‘that the members of the 
police department have demonstrated 
that they can open up new avenues 
of inspiration and entertainment to the 
people at large through “the discourse 
of most eloquent music” as effectively 
as they can drag behind bolt and bar 
these who have respect neither for au- 
thority nor for law. 

As we look back over the splendid 
series of free musical concerts given 
under the auspices of Mayor Hylan’s 
People’s Concerts, we find that through 
our Chamberlain Berolzheimer’s inde- 
datigable efforts about 1000 of such con- 
certs have been given in the past year. 
Municipal bands have been more ex- 
tensively employed than heretofore, the 
services of highly reputed musical organ- 
izations, financed by private initiative, 
have been thankfully availed of in in- 
creasing number, and augmented appro- 
priations have been granted by the city 
for the employment of non-municipal 
bands. This is borne out by a com- 
parison of 959 free concerts arranged 
for the present season as compared with 
531 during 1922 and 420 in 1921. 

_It is gratifying to the officials of the 
city government charged with the duty 
of administering its manifold activities, 
to have had their efforts in the field of 
good music so heartily applauded and 
approved by hundreds of thousands of 
people. But we have been reluctant 
to appropriate to ourselves any special 
credit for our part in this undertaking. 
In a city boasting of its democracy, 
everything that tends toward demo- 
cratic culture is essential. Democracy 
has a spiritual purpose, and by ail 
charged with governmental administra- 
tion nothing should be left undone which 
will promote that vitally important 
phase of democratic life. 


Praises Music’s Power 


If through the instrumentality of 
music, plentifully and ‘reely » Nedagge 
can turn the thoughts of vast throngs 
away from the tedium of the daily grind 
turn the soul of the wearily laden at 
least momentarily away from the stern 
realities to the exalted fields of imagina- 
tion and hopefulness and bring all the 
people together in happy concourse, we 
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Rose Crapullo, Secretary 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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FRANK WOELBER 


VIOLINIST 


Has Reopened His Carnegie Hall Studio 
Authorized Exponent Goby Eberhardt Method 





are not only contributing to individual 
welfare and civic betterment generally, 
but we are, in a measure, permitting 
the tide of democracy to sweep on to its 
appointed mission. 

Every New Yorker rightly takes par- 
donable pride in the pre-eminence of his 
city, in the conspicuous visible evidences 
of its wealth and power and prestige. 
But his admiration must not stop there. 
So to do would be a manifestation of 
a materialistic spirit which if permitted 
to become dominant and widespread 
would ultimately divide the people into 
sordid groups, actuated solely by self 
interest. 

The finer and less materialistic things 
of life must also command the attention 
of the people. An interest in these 
things can be developed. The free musi- 


cal concerts arranged by the city, of . 


which this is one, are a specific instance. 
In our parks and improvised music cen- 
ters everyone becomes a neighbor and 
personal difficulties and differences are 
submerged under the great wave of mass 
administration. The people of every 
race, creed and color, from every section 
of the city flock to hear the inspirational, 
soothing and elevating strains of the old 
masters of all lands and times, whose 


selections increase in popularity with the 
years, as well as the musical composi- 
tions of our latter-day artists. Every 
racial stock thrills at the sweet cadences 
of their native folk songs, performed ef- 
fectively in the land of their adoption, 
and in every auditor, becoming familiar 
through constant repetition with the 
perennial charm of the songs of the 
old world, a real love for good music is 
engendered. 

The delight in music is inevitably fol- 
lowed by a better appreciation of the 
wholesome side of every element of our 
foreign born population, and there is 
imbued in all that feeling of hearty good 
will and brotherhood which is more effec- 
tive in allaying race prejudice, in creat- 
ing a camaraderie and in repressing word 
or deed subversive of the peace of the 
community than any spoken discourse 
however eloquent. 

We want the people to continue to 
patronize these concerts in the future 
as they have so enthusiastically and in 
such numerical strength done in the past. 
We want neighborliness to become a 
veritable byword for New York so that 
all may know that there is a clean whole- 
some soul to our city as well as a sturdy 
and vigorous body. 





Dr. Karl Riedel Returns 
to Metropolitan as Coach 
and Assistant Conductor 
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Dr. Karl Riedel 


Dr. Karl Riedel, assistant conductor 
and coach of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
reopened his New York studios for the 
coaching of singers and instrumentalists 
and will be heard as accompanist for 
several leading artists in New York re- 
citals in the coming season. Dr. Riedel 
was engaged a year ago at the Metropoli- 
tan after a European career that in- 
cluded five years’ service as conductor of 
the Royal Opera at Stuttgart and several 
years with the Stadt-Theater, Hamburg. 
While in Europe he frequently conducted 
the leading operas of Wagner and 








Residence Studio 
784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 














Richard Strauss. Since his arrival in 
America Dr. Riedel has acted as accom- 
panist for Florence Easton, Joseph 
Schwarz, Morgan Kingston, Marie Sun- 
delius, Barbara Kemp, Elena Gerhardt 
and Sigrid Onegin. 





Knights of Columbus Add Music to 
School Courses 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—A new school 
of music has been added to the Knights 
of Columbus school here which opened 
on Monday. Brass, reed and other musi- 
cal instruments are to be taught. All 


ex-service men who are interested in 
music will be admitted free to the classes, 
and a nominal tuition fee will be charged 
to others. Already a large number of 
registrations have been made. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Sergius I. Mandell Gives Recital at Long 
Branch 


LONG BRANCH, N. J., Sept. 22.—In a 
recital recently at the summer home of 
Ser zius I. Mandell, New York violinist 
and t@acher, Helen Lubarska, soprano, 
sang an aria from “Aida” and David 
Yaroslavsky, baritone, gave a group of 
songs. Mr. Mandell played a solo, and he 
and Herbert Mandell contributed a num- 
ber for two violins. Mr. Mandell will 
reopen his New York studios on Oct. 1. 





Isa Kremer Begins Season in Montreal 


MONTREAL, Sept. 22.—The musical sea- 
son in this city was inaugurated with a 
recital by Isa Kremer, Russian ballad 
singer, on the evening of Sept. 12. It 
was Miss Kremer’s first recital of the 
season. She presented a program of 


songs in five languages, in which she 
displayed her ability as an artist, both 
in singing and _ interpretation. Her 
voice, of considerable range and power, 
has very expressive qualities. particu- 
larly in its lower register. The audi- 
ence, which completely filled the audi- 
torium, refused to leave before the artist 
had given five encores. Miss Kremer has 
been booked for a return engagement 
on Nov. 4. 





Saslavsky in Program with Denver 
Pianists 


DENVER, Sept. 22.—The musical season 
was inaugurated here on Sept. 13 with 
the first of two violin and piano sonata 
recitals given by Alexander Saslavsky of 
San Francisco and assisting focal pi- 











127 West 75th Street 








WILLIAM SIMMONS, Baritone 


Will Teach a Limited Number of Pupils at His New York Studio | 





Phone Endicott 1185 





anists. The program included the Gri 
Sonata in F, the Beethoven “Kreutze ’ 
Sonata and the Lazzari Sonata in 
Minor. In the first and third works © . 
Saslavsky had the assistance of Edi 
Kingsley-Rinquest, who, though inexpe: 
enced in this form of ensemble playin 
acquitted herself with great credit. Fr« | 
R. Wright gave a mature and well-ba 
anced reading of the piano part in t! 
Beethoven Sonata. This exacting pr. 
gram was warmly applauded by mo: 
than 300 men and women of the co: 
stantly growing local group of chambe 
music devotees. J. C. WILCOx. 





New Music Instructor at Amherst 


AMHERST, MAss., Sept. 22.—Amhers 
College, which was scheduled to ope) 
its autumn term on Sept. 20, postpone: 
its first session until Sept. 24. Joh 
Coxehead has been appointed instructo: 
in music, organist and choirmaster, t 
succeed Howard E. Hinners, who re 
signed last spring, as a protest against 
the termination of President Meikle 
john’s regime. 





Marion Lovell Sings in Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 22.—Marion 
Lovell, soprano, opened her concert sea- 
son with a recital on Sept. 14 and was 


warmly applauded for “Hear Ye, Israel,” 


from “Elijah,” and an aria from “Cre- 
ation.” Miss Lovell spent the summer in 
the Adirondacks. 





*,, ALBERTI 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 


Available for New York Recitals 


Associated as Coach 
Accompanist with 
Alcock, Althouse, Claussen, 
Fitziu, Gates, Charles Hackett, 
Keener, Lazzari, Middleton, 
Rothier, Ruffo, Scotney, 
Sundelius, Seagle, Van Gor- 
don, Van Vliet, Vidas, Wag- 

ner, Zanelli. 


Studio: 9 West 76th Street. Endicott 5840 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 1989 














JEANNE DE M ARE 


Interpretative Piano Talks 


Series Already Booked 1923-24 in 


Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 
Boston 

St. Louis 
Philadelphia 


For Programs and Open Dates Apply 


Music League of America 
Fisk Bldg., New York 








GIOACCHINO 


LOMBARDO 


Teacher of Singing 


Formerly of Conservatory of Music 
Milan, Italy 
Teacher of Many Prominent 
Singers 
Studio: 317 W, 95th St., N. Y. City 


Phone Riverside 4650 








BERTHA 


BALLARD 


Contralto 
Available Season 1923-24 
Address c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 








REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
168 East 51 Street 
Plaza 4426 


New York 
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BALTIMORE HOPES 


Instrument Suggested in War 
Memorial Building— 
Organists Meet 





By F. C. Bornschein 
,ALTIMORE, Sept. 22.—Mayor Jackson 
. lent his consideration to the plan pro- 








Iva Krupp Bradley 


The Fundamentals of Tone Production 
The Correction of Misused Voices 


Frederick Sehlieder 


Rhythmic and Harmonic Values in Song Interpretation 
The Fundamental Background for Artistic Musical Expression 


Adele Sutor 


Solfege and Eurythmics for Singers 


Studio:—145 West 55th Street, New York 


FOR CIVIC ORGAN 


posed by J. E. Morris for installing a 
municipal organ in the War Memorial 
Building. This announcement follows 
the discussion about placing an organ in 
one of the public parks where free con- 
certs could be launched. Frederick R. 
Huber, Municipal Director of Music and 
managing director of the Lyric, has pro- 
posed that a large modern organ should 
be installed in the Lyric. This will allow 








Circle 4028. 








the performance of symphonic composi- 
tions scored for organ and orchestra. 

The first meeting of the season of the 
Baltimore Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists was held in the Sev- 
enth Baptist Church on Sept. 17. The 
officers for the coming year are Rose 
Marie Barry, dean; Richard T. Lucke, 
sub-dean; Imogene R. Mathews, record- 
ing secretary; Marie A. Baldwin, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Mrs. Sheppard 
T. Powell, treasurer. A reception was 
given to Ida Ernold, Margaret Funk- 
houser, Maude Lewis, Rhoda B. Tyson 
and Della Weber, members who recently 
passed the examination for associateship 
in the Guild. Baltimore had the largest 
number of candidates for the 1923 ex- 
amination. 





Arthur Hackett to Be Soloist with Minne- 
apolis Symphony 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, who recently 
returned to New York from a vacation 
in Alton, N. H., will be tenor soloist in 
two performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony by the Minneapolis Symphony 
this season, and will make an appearance 
as soloist with the Detroit Symphony in 
January. He will be the tenor soloist 
in the New York Oratorio Society’s per- 
formance of “The Messiah” in December, 
and will give a number of recitals, in- 
cluding a joint appearance with Ethy! 
Hayden, soprano, in Uniontown, Pa. 


Augusta Cottlow Makes Engagements 
for Middle West 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, will open her 
season with a number of recital appear- 
ances in cities of the Middle West. She 
will begin a tour at Lincoln, Neb., on 
Oct. 1, playing under the auspices of the 
Matinée Musical Club. Other recitals 
will be given at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, and at Lake Forest School, 
Lake Forest, Ill. The artist will then 
return to the East to fulfill teaching and 
concert engagements. 





Grace Kerns Booked for October Tour 


Grace Kerns, soprano, will open her 
concert season in Washington, D. C., with 
a recital on Oct. 7. She has been 
engaged for appearances in ten cities in 
Virginia, West Virginia and Pennsy]l- 
vania in October. Miss Kerns has re- 
sumed her position as soloist of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 


T. Austin Ball Engaged to Teach at East- 
man School 


T. Austin Ball, teacher of singing, 
joined the faculty of the Eastman School 
at Rochester, N. Y., on Sept. 18. Mr. 
Ball will meet his classes at the school on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays of each week. 
He will maintain his studios at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, and at Montclair, N. J. 


All the material in MusicaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
























Myra Hess Appears at 
Berkshire Festival on 
Return em ce aoe 
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Teacher, 


and Her 
Matthay 


Myra Hess, 


Pianist, 


Tobias 


Myra Hess, English pianist, has re- 
turned to America after spending the 
summer in England in time to make her 
first appearance of the season in this 
country as one of the soloists at the Berk- 
shire Festival, in which she was sched- 
uled to take part in the programs for 
Sept. 28 and 29. Miss Hess will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Oct. 24, at which she will introduce some 
new compositions by Arnold Bax. While 
in England Miss Hess appeared twice as 
soloist with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
Sir Henry Wood, conductor, and gave a 
recital at Oxford University. She spent 
much time with her former teacher, 
Tobias Matthay, with whom she is seen 
photographed in the above picture. 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, who will make six appear- 
ances as guest with the San Francisco 
Civic Opera this month, will fulfill re- 
cital engagements in a number of cities 
on his way back to New York, including 
Denver, Lincoln, Omaha, Detroit, 
Youngstown, Nashville, Montgomery, 
Rock Hill and Scranton. 





The Duncan Dancers, Anna, Lisa and 
Margo, — sail for “=e United States 
on the Savoie on Oct. to open a tour 
under the management UE the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau. 

Ethel Leginska, pianist, will open an 
American tour at Montclair, N. J., on 
Oct. 19, in a receital with Hans Kindler, 
‘cellist. She will make a concert tour of 
the Pacific Coast and the Northwest in 
the coming season, under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones. 


Fred Patton, baritone, will open his 
season with a recital at the Town Hall, 
New York, on Oct. 18. 


Toscha Seidel, , violinist, will give a re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Nov. 1 


Edith Mason, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, will sail for the United 
States on the France on Sept. 29, to open 
a concert tour at Ogontz, Pa., on Oct. 10. 








Harriet Van Emden, soprano, who has 
been singing in Holland and other Euro- 
pean countries this summer, may be com- 
pelled to postpone her return to the 
United States, previously announced for 
December, owing to foreign concert en- 
gagements. 
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OPERA ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


AN FRANCISCO intends to establish its own 
permanent opera, and, as a preliminary step, 

a brief season has just been launched with several 
of the leading artists now in the country participat- 
ing in the performances. It might well be the 
boast of Californians that what they want they get, 
and if the present vision of an opera company with 
an established home is accepted with any en- 
thusiasm it may shortly be an accomplished fact. 

That San Franciscans are eager for opera has 
been demonstrated many times. A cosmopolitan 
population is stirred by modest productions in a 
little theater in the Latin Quarter, and visits from 
more expensive companies make a wide appeal, 
attracting appreciative audiences from the cities 
. across the Bay as well as ready patrons from San 
Francisco. Thus the Chicagoans, the Scotti Opera 
Company and Mr. Gallo’s forces have been ac- 
claimed and sent upon their way rejoicing when- 
ever they have stayed a while within the Golden 
Gate. From remoter years we gather records of 
brilliant performances. The name of the Tivoli 
Opera House awakens memories, and the true San 
Franciscan -will .never-neglect to mention that his- 
toric night in 1904 when Tetrazzini amazed and 
delighted her audience and was forthwith written 
down as a discovered star. 

Dangerous as the most temperate hope may be 
when applied to operatic enterprise, the suggestion 
of a permanent company on the Pacific Coast invites 
cheerful speculation. Perhaps we are disposed to 
greet the idea with some of that feeling which 
abides in the Californian air and leaves the West- 
erner imbued with the notion that the doctrine of 
optimism belongs in a very special sense to his 
own State. The Californian, however, has so often 
resolved his dreams in indisputable fact that he 
may very well take up the challenge of what is some- 





times called the effete East and build his oper 
grandly upon solid ground. . ' 

San Francisco as a possible home of a permanent 
opera has many qualifications. Performances by 
a resident company reinforced by visiting soloists 
in the principal parts should attract a very con- 
siderable patronage from the city, and in ‘addition 
there are the music-lovers of the populous East 
Bay centers, Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, to 
swell the throng. Here should be audience in plenty, 
but something more than a bulky list of season sub- 
scribers will be required to finance the venture, if 
artists of the highest attainments are to be en- 
gaged. To meet the inevitable deficit guarantors 
will have to be found and, according to advices, 
something like the plan adopted by Chicago in re- 
organizing its company on a civic basis is in con- 
templation; that is, the appeal will be made to a 
large number of music-lovers rather than to a few 
more wealthy individuals who might be induced 
to accept the full financial burden of the under- 
taking. 

An opera company in San Francisco would have 
an unlimited opportunity for good work. Ultimately 
it might do for the Pacific Coast and neighboring 
inland States what the Metropolitan does for the 
East and the Chicago Civic Opera for the Middle 
West. Its advent, with reasonable assurance of 
maintenance, would be a step of great importance 
in the progress of opera in America. 





—— 


MORE RUINED VOICES |: 


LADIMIR ROSING is finding it difficult to 


recruit male voices for the nucleus of a class 
in opera at the Eastman School of Music, Reach- 
ing Chicago in the course of his perambulations, he 
was moved to comment upon the shortage of likely 
baritones and tenors, for it seems that even the 
offer of generous scholarships has disclosed little 
material of the highest class. Good voices he has 
heard, but voices alone do not make the opera artist. 
General education and culture are requisites which 
cannot be injected as a’ serum, and so Mr. Rosing 
has to confess himself disappointed. In 220 candi- 
dates of both sexes examined the honors went to 
the women, but the average of ability is described 
as distressingly low, notwithstanding that the prin- 
cipal of the new department at the Rochester in- 
stitution found some very promising singers. 
Nothing new is disclosed in the results of Mr. 
Rosing’s tour, for complaints about the scarcity 
of satisfactory male voices have often been uttered 
by leaders of choral societies and other mixed en- 
sembles: Nor is there anything new in the declara- 
tion of the Russian artist that he is shocked at 
the evidence of incompetent teaching brought be- 
fore him. Once more is the prevalent evil empha- 
sized. The charlatan is rampant. Mr. Rosing has 
found fine natural voices ruined by _ so-called 
teachers. ‘Some of the results,” he says, “are 
nothing short of criminal.” It is an echo of the 
report of the United States Bureau of Education, 
reviewed only two weeks ago in these columns; a 
tale of self-styled instructors whose work, in the 
language of the official document, “ranges from 
what might be termed mildly incompetent to ex- 
amples which should be styled criminal.” The 
situation is discouraging and cries aloud for action 
of some sort. Without a National Conservatory we 
are a country without a standard. With control 
centralized in a Ministry of Fine Arts and proper 
supervision of educational activities, there would 
be less opportunity for inexperienced persons to 
victimize credulous pupils. Certainly, we want no 
standardization, but there should be a criterion by 
which the faker might be more easily recognized. 
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A PLAN TO DISCOVER TALENT 


FFORTS to promote competitions in different 
centers throughout the country,. often with 
excellent results, have attended the development 
of the music week movement. The memory con- 
test has been widely accepted, but, while music 
appreciation has been stimulated by this means, 
in spite of the fact that the method of the contest 
suggests the procedure followed in teaching. a 
parrot to talk, the music week. celebration might 
be used to better advantage, since it offers an 
admirable opportunity of discovering and encour- 
aging talented young people. 
That the New York Music Week Association 





appreciates this opportunity is shown by the an- 
nouncement of an elaborate plan for contests in 
instrumental, vocal and choral music, and com- 
position, open to all residents of the greater city 











except professional musicians. Elimination tri, |. 
on district and borough lines will send the b.s; 
candidates to the final tests, to be conducted d)\r- 
ing music week next May, and it is suggesi«, 
that steps be taken to give financial aid, if it see), 
advisable, to young musicians of talent disclos. 
by the competitions. On paper the project see's 


admirable indeed, and it is to be hoped that 
merits will be proved in practice. 
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Composer, Publisher and Librettist Sign Joint Contrac 
for Song 


On his recent visit to the Pacific Coast, Harold Flam- 
mer, New York publisher (center), met Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, composer (left), and John Steel, writer of 
the lyrics of the ballad, “My Thoughts Are You.” Mr 
Cadman in this song, has deserted the “Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water” temporarily for the common meeting- 
ground of universal emotions. An incident of Mr. 
Flammer’s trip was the signing of a contract with the 
authors for the publication rights to the song, which 
has been performed with success in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco theaters. 


Cafarelli—Anthony de Francisci, sculptor, whos 
design for the “Peace Dollar” was accepted by the 
Treasury Department for the new issue of Americar 
coins, has completed a bronze relief of Carmela Cafa- 
relli, coloratura soprano. The work will be exhibited 
in a New York art gallery. 


Landowska—For her forthcoming recitals in the 
United States, Wanda Landowska, clavichord player, 
will bring with her an instrument that is a replica of 
one used by Bach. It was made especially for her by 
Pleyel in France. Mme. Landowska will include Amer- 
ican music in her programs in this country. 


Peralta—Frances Peralta, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, who has been spending the summer in Italy, wil! 
return during September, bringing with her a collection 
of new songs for the approaching concert season. Miss 
Peralta has also prepared new operatic réles which she 
may sing at the Metropolitan this season. 


Thomas—Ralph Thomas, American tenor, who has 
been singing in opera in Italy, included in his summer 
vacation a “hike” from Milan to Genoa. Mr. Thomas 
explains that he believes walking to be salutary to the 
singer’s health and indirectly to his vocal condition. 


Kochanski—On his recent summer visit in Europe, 
Paul Kochanski, violinist, was honored with command 
invitations to play before King Alfonso and the Queen 
Mother of Spain at San Sebastian. The officers of a 
famous Spanish University permitted the artist to play 
on a Stradivarius which had belonged to Sarasate, and 
he also played on two old violins preserved in the Chape! 
Royal. 

Gray-Lhevinne—A motor trip through the moun- 
tains of New England served as vacation for Estell 
Gray-Lhevinne, violinist. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne re- 
turned to New York after motoring through Nova Sco- 


tia, Quebec, the Berkshires, Maine and New Hampshire, 


and visiting friends at Newport, R. I. She recently 
gave a recital before the student body of Shepherd 
College. 


Lambert—Alexander Lambert, pianist and teacher, 


is the prototype of the hero of a novel entitled “Pen- 
sion Fratelli,” the work of the German writer Felix 
Hollander. The novel recounts the experiences of 
young musician who bears the same name, and Mr 
Hollander, who is an old friend of the musician, has 
accurately portrayed Mr. Lambert’s life in Berlin at 
the age of 21. 

Samaroff—During her stay at Seal Harbor, Me., this 
summer, Olga Samaroff, pianist, commenced construc- 
tion of a garage in what she conceived to be an ideally 
suitable spot. When the boundaries of her property 
were fixed by survey, the garage turned out to be situ- 
ated on another owner’s ground and had to be moved 
“All of which,” says the artist, “is not the sort of inci- 
dent calculated to soothe the artistic temperament!” 


Weingartner—The versatility of Felix Weingartner, 


conductor and composer, is demonstrated in the recent 
publication in Leipzig of a literary study by him, en 
titled “Bo Yin Ra.” The European reading public has 
been mystified as to the identity of the sage with th« 
Oriental name. He is described as a “German philos- 
opher” who makes his living as a painter, and pub- 
lishes volumes on esthetics under this pseudonym. But 
the less credulous have not hesitated to identify him 
with Weingartner himself. 
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e . epee ates 
Pant and Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 








Opera Heroines and the Film's Lure 


——=] ‘=| E are considerably disturbed by the increasing number of 


Ly 






bonnet, staff and all. 


desertions of the lyric stage for the cinema on the part of 
Well-Known Operatic Heroines. 
it. Not so long ago Tosca joined the celluloid procession, 
More recently Zaza, now for months 
absent from the dignified proscenium of the Metropolitan, 


Carmen, we believe, began 


impudently consented to bead her eyelashes and enter the arc-light glow of 


the motion-picture studio. 


The latest to succumb is no less a personage 


than tragic Monna Vanna. Shades of Maeterlinck! 


With so many singing ladies leaving 


the golden-curtained stage for the pic- 


ture-palace, we wonder who is going to 
uphold the impressive traditions of 
Grand Opera? To be sure, there re- 
mains a select company including Elsa 
and Elisabeth. But their adventures, 
one feels, would never make a seven- 
reel super-spectacle for Hollywood! 

For a serial thriller, we suggest rather 
bloody old “Forza del Destino.” ~The 
death of a principal character would 
provide an excellent “punch” for each 


installment. And _ even’. threadbare 
“Trovatore” might be revamped and 
issued as “The Lamentations of Leo- 


nora.” We see some hope even for 

“Tristan,” which the continuity-writers 

would doubtless label “Cornish Passions.” 
. ¢ s 


All-Star Cinema Opera 


F the famous and fabulous-salaried 

directors of moviedom find it advisable 
to bring out any more soundless operas, 
we should like to have a hand in the 
making of the casts. Here is a handful 
of lyric réles assigned to favorite motion- 
picture actors. 


rs 


— 


* * * 


SIEGFRIED, THE SHEIK 


by Anita L—S, Based on a Story by 
R. Wagner 
Siegfried, a Brawny Blacksmith 
Charles Chaplin 


Briinnhilde, the Village Beauty 
Marie Dressler 


Fafner, a Horrendous Dragon 
Ben Turpin 


* * * 


THE MOOR’S MACHINATION 


a Pulsating Fable by Elinor Gl—n, and 
W. Shakespeare 


Desdemona, a Trusting Bride 
Flora Finch 





Otello, an Ebony Lieutenant 
“Buster” Keaton 


Iago, the Town Gossip 
William S. Hart 
* 


* * 


LURED BY A LOCK 


A Philistine Spectacle by D. W. Gr—th, 
Acknowledgments to the Bible 





Pe re eee Marion Davies 
eer ry oe Jackie Coogan 
and 29,733,420 Supernumeraries 
* * * 

X-Rays 


LIZABETH BONNER, contralto, has 
come into possession of a circular 
of a violinist—to be known as X who 
has printed his announcement in German 
and English. The circular emanates 
from Vienna, and here are some literal 
quotations from the “translations” of 
notices published in behalf of X 
“Seldom accordance of classical violin 
style with souverain violin technic. The 
artist plentiful demonstrated this to- 
gether in playing the violin-concerts by 
Brahms and Paganini. The violinist 
practice the highs and smalls magic arts 
of Paganini in a special measure.” 

“2 was able to fascinate entirely 
the auditory. A violinist disposing over 
thos musical qualities realy is able to 
play ‘Bach’ during a whole evening.” 

“The violinist dispose over extraor- 
dinaries artistical qualities. His violin- 
tone, full-sound, overtake the multison- 
ous orchestre.” 

“The particularity is the happy ac- 
cordance of his virtuoso finger and bow- 
technik, with the sensible inwardness 
of his recite.” ‘ 
announces his availability as 
follows: “Motions for engagements: by 
Concert Menagers, or direct at the sta- 
tionary adress.” 
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| musicians, cannot be considered. 


CFE queries of general interest can be published in this department. MUSICAL 
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Violin Versus Fiddle 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that the word “fiddle” is 
really a more authentic name for the 
instrument than “violin”? D. S. E. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21, 1923. 

Not precisely. They both come from 
the Latin, “fides” meaning “a string.” 
“Violin” descends through the low Latin, 
“fidula” to “vidula” then “viola” and 
“violino.”” The term “fiddle” comes 
through the old French, “fideille’”’ to the 
Anglo-Saxon “fithele” then the middle- 
English “fidel” to the modern “fiddle.” 
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Position While Practising 


Question Box Editor: 

Should one always stand while _ prac- 
ticing vocal exercises? B. 

Augusta, Ga., Sept. 20, 1923. 

Yes. It is impossible to get the proper 
grip on your breathing muscles when sit- 
ting down. If you tire easily when stand- 
ing, make your periods of practice short, 
with long rests in between. 
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Tenor High C 
Question Box Editor: 

To settle an argument, will you tell 
me, when a tenor sings the High C in the 
“Salve Dimora” in “Faust,” is he singing 
the C on the third space or the C on the 


second leger-line above the staff as it is 
written? _ e+ a 
Richmond, Ind., Sept. 22, 1923. 


He sings the C on the third space or 
an octave below the note as written. 
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Nasal Douches 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it safe to douche one’s nose every 
day before vocal practice? What is the 
best thing to use? A. H. S. 

Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1923. 

If you are very careful in blowing your 
nose afterward so as not to force the 
water into the eustacean tubes, which 
will result in deafness if persisted in, a 
mild solution of salt and warm water or 
boric acid and water is the best thing to 
use. Be sure_the water is quite warm. 

z SF 
The Ripieno 
Question Box Editor: 

In the opening chorus of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion” there is a chorale 
marked “soprano ripieno.” Just what 
does this mean? A. A. S. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Sept. 21, 1923. 

A ripieno part is literally one that fills 
up or is supplementary to the body of the 
work. In this particular instance the 
chorale is entirely extraneous from the 
chorus and more or less of a “stunt” on 
Bach’s part, showing that he could not 





STEINWAY | 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 


Steinway! 


heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


| 
ago years when, even as now, the soigs of the | 
| 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
| NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Oincinnati, Dayton and Oolumbus, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 

} 


world. 


\ 
only use his two main themes in every 
possible way, but throw in the chorale for 


good measure. 
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Light Opera Songs 
Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the operas and the 
composers thereof in which the following 
songs occur: 1. “O, Heart, Wherefore So 
Light”; 2. “The Gobble Duet”; 3. “In 
the Story Book” (duet); 4. “The Legend 
of the Frogs”; 5. “The Magnet and the 
Churn.” (a © 4 

Flint, Mich., Sept. 22, 1923. 

1. “Olivette,” by Audran; 2. “The Mas- 
cotte,” by Audran; 3. “The Princess 
Chie,” by Julian Edwards; 4. “The Char- 





untington, 





latan,” by Sousa; 5. “Patience,” by Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. 
. & 4 


The End o f “Butter fy? 


Question Box Editor: 

In the original version of ‘“Ma- 
dame Butterfly” does Butterfly die or 
not? W. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1923. 

If you mean the original story from 
which the play and later the opera were 
taken, the ending leaves one in doubt as 
to whether “Butterfly” dies or not. She 
tells “Mrs. Pinkerton” to return in an 
hour and she will give her the child, but 
when “Mrs. Pinkerton” does return, the 
house is empty, and the story ends there. 


— > 
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Ae S. CHITTENDEN, pianist, or- 
ganist, composer and teacher of 
piano, was born in Hamilton, Ontario, 

the daughter of 


Curtiss Strong and 
‘Caroline Young 
' Chittenden. Her 
first piano studies 
were with an aunt 
© at an early age, 
' and she later con- 
tinued with Jules 
Fossier and Lucy 
' H. Clinton. She 
- was educated at 
Hellmuth College, 
London, Ont., and 
began to teach 
there at the age 
of seventeen, be- 
© Brandenburg Studio fore her gradu- 
r . ation. On gradu- 
Kate 5S. ating, she received 
the Dufferin Medal. She taught for 
three years at Hellmuth College and in 
1876, came to New York where she has 
been prominent as a teacher ever since. 
In 1879, Miss Chittenden was appointed 
organist of Calvary Baptist Church, 
holding the position for twenty-seven 
years. In 1890, she became a member 
of the music faculty of the Catherine 
Aiken School at Stamford, Conn., and 
remained there until 1914. In 1892, she 


Chittenden 


was the first woman to lecture under 
the auspices of the New York Board 
of Education, when with the assistance 


of C. Judson Bushnell, baritone, she 
gave the first lectures on music. Her 
connection with Vassar College dates 


from 1898. The following year she 
became head of the piano department 
there and when practical music was 
recognized as an elective course in 1918, 


Miss Chittenden was made assistant 
professor, and in 1921, associate pro- 
fessor. In 1887, she began work on 


her Synthetic Method of Piano Teach- 
ing which she has since developed into 
an important system of technique and 
teaching material. She has also been 
a frequent and important contributor of 
teaching material to the University 
Course of Music Study. In 1892 Miss 
Chittenden joined the staff of the Metro- 
politan Conservatory, which was after- 
wards re-organized as the American 
Institute of Applied Music, of which 
she is now vice-president and dean. She 
has trained about 4000 piano pupils 
and has made a specialty of training 
teachers. Her compositions are largely 
technical works for piano and pieces for 
children. She has also written numer- 
ous articles on musical subjects for vari- 
ous magazines. Miss Chittenden is a 
charter member of the American Guild 
of Organists and a life member of the 
New York Music Teachers’ Association. 
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AUDITORIUM OPENED 
IN SAN BERNARDINO 


Citizens Expect Bond Issue 
Vote Will Secure Fund 
for Organ 


By C. H. Marsh 

SAN BERNARDINO, CAL., Sept. 22.— 
Music had a leading place in the dedica- 
tory exercises of the new Municipal Au- 
ditorium. 

The Community Orchestra, led by H. 
A. Ide, a string quartet composed of 
George Ewing, first violin; Ethel Bu- 
chanan, second violin; Ulysses Burky, 
viola, and Thomas Ewing, ’cello, and the 
Elks’ Band had prominent places on the 
program. Other artists who ‘appeared 
were Ruth Ellen Miller, soprano; Jack 
Huber, soloist of the Paulist Choir, New 
York; Ethel Mae Phillips and Winifred 
Sloane-Hughes, pianists, who played a 
transcription of the “Tannhiauser” Over- 
ture; violet Cossack, pianist; Carl Pres- 
ton, ’cellist; Bessie Lyons Harrison, so- 
prano, and John A. Hadaller, bass, who 
sang a duet, and Mrs. Wm. F. McCarthy, 
soprano; Marjorie Post, contralto; Monte 
Weeks and Robt. Hinze, tenors, Ernest 
C. Gridley, baritone, and Nathan Wilson, 
bass, who gave the sextet from “Lucia.” 
The accompanists were Mrs. H. R. Pres- 
ton, Fern West and George P. Skinner. 
The auditorium was filled. 

It is hoped that at next year’s election 
the bond issue, which was defeated this 
year, will be carried by the voters. This 
bond issue will make available $35,000 
for an organ in the auditorium. 








Me., High School Band Plays 
with Sousa’s Forces 
BANGOR, ME., Sept. 24.—Sousa’s Band 
gave concerts here on the afternoon and 
evening of Sept. 19 and a feature of the 
afternoon program was that the Bangor 


High School Band played in company 
with the visitors under Sousa’s baton. 


Bangor, 





The soloists were Marjorie Moody, so- 
prano; Winifred Bambrick, harpist; 
John Dolan, cornetist, and Meredith Will- 
son, flautist. Miss Moody and Mr. Dolan 
also appeared at the evening concert, 
when the other soloists were Rachel 
Senior, violinist, and George Carey, xylo- 
phone-player. This concert attracted a 
great audience. The program included 
Schelling’s “Victory Ball” and two new 


Sousa marches, “The Dauntless Bat- 
talion” and “Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine.” The concerts were given under 


the direction of M. Steinert & Sons Com- 
pany, of which Samuel A. Hill is local 
manager. Mr. Sousa, William R. Chap- 
man, director of the Maine Music Festi- 
val, and Horace M. Pullen, former con- 
ductor of the Bangor Symphony, were 
guests of honor at the weekly luncheon of 
the Lions’ Club at the Tarratine Club. 
The guests were introduced by Charles 
W. Curtis, president of the club. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Katherine Bacon, pianist, who paid a 
visit to her parents in England this sum- 
mer, recently returned to the United 
States via Canada. She will open her 
season with a recital in the Columbia 
University Series of Nov. 7. Another 
recent booking is for a recital before the 
Schubert Club at Stamford, Conn., on 
Dec. 11. Her first recital of the season 
in New York will be given at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 8. Miss 
Bacon’s tour is under the management of 
the Music League of America. 





Ethyl Hayden, soprano, will give reci- 
tals in five Pennsylvania communities— 
Washington, Hollidaysburg, Sunbury, 
Uniontown, Franklin and Newcastle—on 
her tour in the coming season. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, will make two 
appearances as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony this season. One of these wil! 
be in a performance of “The Messiah” 
next spring. 








lirnestine Schumann Heirk was sched- 
uled to give two recitals before the open- 
ing of her regular concert season at Can- 
ton, Ohio, on Sept. 25 and in Toledo on 
Sept. 28. 
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IF THOMAS CONDUCTED NOW 





Writer Fears New Yorkers Would Find 
Him Too Unostentatious 


Discussing the erection of a monument 
to Theodore Thomas opposite Orchestra 
Hall in Chicago, a writer in the New 
Music Review recalls with enthusiasm 
the qualities as conductor of Thomas and 
considers how New York symphony audi- 
ences of today would regard the famous 
leader. 

“Theodore Thomas,” he writes, “was 
not what is called a ‘virtuoso’ conductor. 
He did not flourish his arms, look de- 
fiantly at the ceiling as the statue clog 
dancer of old times in his great act of 
Ajax defying the lightning; he did not 
mop his brow after a performance. His 
work was done in rehearsal, not on the 
platform, where he was quietly authori- 
tative; graceful without affectation; ele- 
gant, to use a greatly abused word. We 
fear that if he were now at the head of 
an orchestra in New York the audience 
would say: ‘Why doesn’t he do some- 
thing?” Awures habent, et non audient. 
The audiences today judge by the eye 
rather than the ear. 

“Thomas was not a glowing colorist. 
We remember his interpretation of Rich- 


In addition to engagements alrea. |, 
announced for the month of Octol ] 
May Peterson, soprano, will be he: 
in Boston on Oct. 12, and Ripon, W 
on Oct. 16. Miss Peterson will mak: 
concert tour which will take her fr 
coast to coast this season. 7 ' 





Dusolina Giannini, mezzo-soprano, ( 
make her début in Washington as so ( 
ist with the New York Symphony 


December, and will be heard in recit tl 
with Felix Salmond, cellist, in the san di 
city on Feb. 4. a 
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Festival in Worcester Cathedral 
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-’ORCESTER, ENGLAND, Sept. 15. 
Vi _The 203d Festival of the Three 
crs opened recently in Worcester 
edral with an impressive perform- 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” under 


baton of Sir Ivor Atkins. Some 
doubt had been expressed as to the suit- 
‘y of the work chosen, in view of the 
that it had been so frequently sung 
the singers have grown too familiar 
. it and performances suffer in con- 
«quence. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
singing was very fine, particularly the 
choral parts, which are, after all, the 
best music of the oratorio. Herbert Hey- 
ner as Elijah was most impressive 
throughout the performance, and John 
Coates’ “If with All Your Hearts” was 
a fine piece of singing. Agnes Nichols’ 
singing of the soprano part was excel- 
lent in every way, and Astra Desmond, 
who substituted at the last moment for 
Leila Megan, who was taken ill, sang 
with a quiet beauty which was a real 
musical addition to the performance. 
Elsie Suddaby sang the part of the 
Youth and also the part in the double 
quartet, the other additional members of 
which were Doris Barley, Edward Rob- 
erts and G. Smith. 

At matins, on the morning following, 
the choir sang a service by Patrick, who 
was organist of the cathedral from 1590 
to 1595, and at evensong Byrd’s “Bow 
Thine Ear.” 

For the evening program two psalms 
by Holst were repeated from last year’s 
program, also Vaughan Williams’ set- 
ting of the Nineteenth Psalm, “Lord, 
Thou Hast Been Our Refuge.” This set- 
ting uses both the metrical and the prose 
versions, the latter being given to the 
bass soloist, in the present instance Nor- 
man Allin, while the choir sings “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past,” in detached 
lines. The orchestra is silent until a 
final recapitulation of the opening theme 
and there are some difficult modulations 
for the voices unaccompanied. 

The Grail Scene from “Parsifal” was 
beautifully sung, the effect of the semi- 
chorus, placed in the Lady Chapel, being 
of great beauty. Schubert’s ‘Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, Elgar’s Ode, “To the 
Fallen,” and Dvorak’s “Te Deum” com- 
pleted the program. The effect of all the 
numbers of the program was immensely 
enhanced by the cathedral atmosphere, 
particularly in the “Elijah.” 

The Mass in B Minor was the work 
chosen to represent Bach, instead of his 
“St. Matthew Passion,” which has been 
sung so frequently at the festivals. It 
was a mistake, perhaps, to omit the 
Kyrie and begin with the Credo, as the 
Kyrie contains some of the best music 
inthe mass. The Qui Tollis of the Gloria, 
the Inearnatus and the Crucifixus in 
the Credo were beautifully sung. The 
soloists were Dorothy Silk, Astra Des- 
mond, Steuart Wilson and Norman Allin. 
Miss Desmond’s singing of the Agnus 
Dei was of extraordinary beauty. A 
Sacred Sonnet, written and set to music 
by A. Brent Smith, was the only novelty 
at the afternoon concert. The work is 
for chorus and orchestra, is very fine in 
construction and contains a magnificent 
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MARGULIES 


Eminent Pianist and Pedagogue 
Has Resumed Instruction 
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Studios 801-802 Carnegie Hall 


climax. Before the performance of “The 
Kingdom” Sir Edward Elgar unveiled 
a memorial to five deceased organists of 
the cathedral. In the evening “These 
Are Thy Glorious Works,” by Malcolm 
Davidson, preceded Elgar’s “The 


Se 





© Keystone View Co. 

Sir Edward Elgar, Who Has Conducted 
Three of His Own Works at the Three 
Choirs Festival in Worcester Cathedral, 
and Unveiled a Memorial to Five De- 
ceased Organists of the Cathedral 


Dream of Gerontius,” led by the com- 
John Coates was soloist in the 


poser. 
Davidson work and Robert Radford in 
“Gerontius,” both singing exceedingly 
well. 


The festivals, which were begun in the 
year 1717, have been given annually ever 
since, except for the four war years. 
The festival was given last year at 
Gloucester and will take place next year 
at Hereford. 





New German Operatic Work An- 
nounced for Production 


BERLIN, Sept. 14.—Several new ope- 
ratie works of interest are signaled for 
first productions in the coming season. 
Among these is a ballet by Paul Hinde- 
mith, which is destined for Nina Willerz, 
premiére danseuse at the Darmstadt 
Opera. Ernst Krenek will bring out at 
the Frankfort Opera a new work entitled 
“A Leap in the Dark” and Egon Wellesz 
will put on at the Hanover Opera a one- 
act work with libretto by Hugo Von 
Hoffmannsthal, entitled ““Albertis.” 
Franz Schreker is said to be working on 
a two-act opera entitled “Memnon.” 





ANTWERP, Sept. 15.—Pierre Bendit’s 
oratorio “War” has just had an inspiring 
performance under the baton of Flor 
Alpaerts. Although the work was com- 
posed in 1873, just after the Franco- 
Prussian War, it is not outmoded in any 
sense. The score is about to be pub- 
lished for the first time and a movement 
is on foot for the erection of a monu- 
ment in honor of Bendédit. The Opéra- 










Opéra will mount a new work, ‘Mar- 
guerite,” by the Anversois composer, 
Timmermans. This piece was refused 
by the Opéra-Lyrique. 





Hamburg City Theater Features 
Beethoven, Wagner and Pfitzner 


HAMBURG, Sept. 13.—The City Theater 
has recently given a series of interesting 


operatic works, including “Fidelio,” 
“Tristan und Isolde” and Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina.” In the Beethoven opera 


the réle of Leonore was sung by Emmy 
Streng, formerly of the Leipzig City 
Theater, whose vocal performance was 
rather less satisfactory than in her re- 
cent assumption of the part of Jsolde. 
The exacting arias and ensemble numbers 
of this work overtaxed most of the com- 
pany, though Mr. Wagner as Florestan 
used his effective tenor voice with feel- 
ing. Other performers were Wilhelm 
Buers as Pizarro, Miss Bock as Marzel- 
line, Taubert as the Minister, Lohfing as 
Rocco and Schwarz as Jacquino. Gott- 
hardt conducted. A guest artist was 
heard in the person of Carl Giinther in 
the titular role of “Palestrina.” This 
singer’s voice blended in felicitous tash- 
ion with the chorus of Angels at the end 
of Act I, and his interpretation was in 
general an imaginative one. Manfred 
Gurlitt of Bremen conducted, and the 
performance owed much to his leader- 
ship, though the unfamiliarity of the 
company with the work was a handicap. 
The cast included Maria Hartow of the 
Bremen City Theater as Jghino and Wil- 
helm Buers as an imposing Cardinal Bor- 
romeo. Local concert activities have in- 
cluded recently a series of “People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts,” led by Eugen Pabst. 
A feature of the second concert of the 
series was the local premiére of Walter 
sraunfels’ “Serenade for Small Orches- 
tra.” The work showed the composer’s 
mature technical equipment at its best. 
It consisted of several sections, including 
a lively “Humoresque” and a Finale. 
in which the oboe sustained an ostinato 
theme to a genial melody of somewhat 
pastoral suggestion on the clarinet. At 
the same concert Inge Thorsen sang 
songs of Reger and Pfitzner to piano ac- 
companiments by Mr. Pabst. 


MARSEILLES, Sept. 16.—The Théatre 
Sylvain closed last night its two months’ 
season, during which not a single per- 
formance had to be postponed on account 
of bad weather. Among the best produc- 
tions was that of Gluck’s “Iphigénie en 
Tauride.” Lucy Isnardon as Iphigénie 
had a veritable triumph, not only on 
account of her beautiful singing but 
also for her fine characterization. Mr. 
Bourbon was a capable Oreste and Mr. 
Lasalle an excellent Pylade. 


PARIS, Sept. 15.—Lucien Fugére re- 
cently reappeared in the réle of Boni- 
face in a performance of Massenet’s “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” which réle he 
created at the world-premiére of the 
work at Monte Carlo in 1902. 

PARIS, Sept. 15.—Hilda Roosevelt, a 
cousin of the late President Roosevelt, 
who is well known to Parisian opera- 
goers, made a deep impression in the 
leading réle of “Thais” at a recent per- 
formance at the Opéra. 
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. ’ : Lyrique will open its season with Qld Works and Novelties Make 

. in Marks “Lohengrin,” to be followed by “La 6 ” A the wees 
]mpressive Choral Sing g Pringesse Soleil” by Gilson. The Royal Prom” Programs of Great Interest 


LONDON, Sept. 15.—The programs at 
the Queen’s Hall “Proms” are made up 
of a clever bending of old and new works 
that has given the concerts an extraordi- 


nary interest. Among the latter Mal- 
colm Sargent’s “An Impression of a 
Windy Day,” conducted by the composer, 
proved an ingenious piece of atmospheric 
music with well-made climaxes. On an- 
other program Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Sor- 
tilegi” had its first English performance. 
The work, cleverly orchestrated, shows a 
lack of thematic material. It was well 
played and was enjoyed by the audience. 
The difficult piano part was admirably 
played by York Bowen. Two pieces by 
Philip Sainton, “The Sea” and “The 
Shipyards,” were on the same program 
and provoked much comment. The sec- 
ond was the better, though the more dis- 
creet may have regretted his use of the 
anvil. It was, however, very popular 
with the audience, which demanded a 
repetition. Ethel Bilsland and Joseph 
Hislop were soloists at this concert in 
arias by Mascagni and Glinka. Bach’s 
Concerto for Three Pianos and Orches- 
tra, played by Claude Pollard, Isabel 
Gray and Jessie Bristol, was of decided 
significance. Rose Myrtil and Frank 
Titterton were soloists in Bach’s Motet, 
“Strike, Thou Hour,” and Mr. Titterton 
also sang Belmonte’s aria from “Il Se- 
raglio.” Another Bach concerto recently 
given was that for Violin, Organ and 
Strings, played by Marjorie Hayward 
and Mr. Kiddle. MHolst’s “St. Paul” 
Suite for Strings was well done and was 
much applauded. 

Baumgartner Work to Have Premiére 

in Dresden 


DRESDEN, Sept. 13.—Bernhard Baum- 
gartner’s opera, “The Cavern of Sala- 
manca,” will have its premiére early in 
October at the Dresden State Opera, 
probably on the same bill as Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne.” The early 
autumn season at this institution brought 
a performance of “Zauberfléte.” Grete 
Sammler-Siegert from Duisburg sang 
the difficult part of the Queen of Night 
as “guest.” Her success was somewhat 
qualified by the fact that her voice is in 
reality a lyric rather than a coloratura 
soprano. Among other recent perform- 
ances was that of “Rigoletto,” with Rob- 
ert Burg, who scored a fine success last 
season as Boris in the titular réle. Hir- 
zel made his first local appearance as the 
Duke, and Liesel von Schuch was a ca- 
pable Gilda. In a recent “Meistersinger”’ 
performance Friedrich Plaschke was 
heard as Hans Sachs; Alexander Kipnis. 
who will sing with the Chicago Opera in 
the coming season, as Pogner, and Curt 
Taucher of the Metropolitin as Walther. 
Edith Sajitz made her first appearance 
here in the role of Eva and succeeded 
well. A recent Saturday evening per- 
formance of “Rosenkavalier” was led by 
Fritz Busch. Recitalists of note heard 
in Dresden recently included Gutia 
Casini, ’cellist, who gave a program in- 
cluding Grieg’s Sonata in A Minor and 
a group of bravura pieces. 


VIENNA, Sept. 12.—Wilhelm Kienzl’s 
latest opera, “Hassan, the Dreamer” will 
have a world premiére at the Vienna 
Volksoper this month. 
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**’Cello” Is Contraction 
of Word Which Means 
lhwecannd llanalls eam 


By ANGELO CASIRAGHI 


OHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL, 

Aug. 10.—Most players of the ’cello 
are probably unaware of the peculiar 
nature of their instrument, for literally 
it is a “little C” or “C-let” (as “booklet” 
is the diminutive of “book”). To ex- 
plain, let me first state that “viol-ino” 
means, as everyone knows, a “fiddle,” 
and the word “viol-a” we understand to 
mean a bigger fiddle, in size and in vol- 
ume of sound. It is a peculiarity of the 
Italian language that the ending “one,” 
applied to any noun, enlarges the object 
expressed by the word in question. 
Hence the noun “viol-one’—a very big 
fiddle—was formed. This » “very big 
fiddle” is, of course, the double-bass. 

To complete the string quartet, it was 
necessary to invent another musical in- 
strument, standing, in character of 
sound, between the viola and the violone. 
The violon-e-ello was the result. This 
word is composed of “violone” (the 
gigantic violin) and the diminutive 
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“ello,” which is equivalent to or synony- 
mous with the English ending “let.” 

Since it would be almost impossible for 
the Italian tongue to pronounce “violone- 
ello” as one word, a “c” has been intro- 
duced between the noun and the diminu- 
tive ending for the sake of euphony, and 
the final “e” of the principal word “vio- 
lone’”-has been dropped. Thus from “vio- 
lone-c-ello” the word “violoncello” origi- 
nated. 

The name of this musical instrument 
means in plain English “a gigantic very 
small violin,” or “an enormously big 
fiddle, being at the same time a child’s 
toy.” Thus the very part which gives 
the word its true meaning, namely, “vio- 
lon,” was omitted, and only the “c,” 
which is simply an embellishment, fol- 
lowed by the diminutive “ello,” came into 
use. From this it will be seen that the 
’cello-player produces those wonderful 
tones not, as far as its name goes, from 
a noble instrument, but from an absurd 
little “C-let.” I wonder what Julius 
Klengel, Casals and other masters of the 
’cello would think on hearing that they 
have played all their lives on a ridiculous 
“little C”! 





Soleists Heard at Baton Rouge Theater 


BATON RovuGeE, LA., Sept. 22.—Recent 
programs at the Columbia Theater in 
this city included songs by Arthur A. 
Penn, sung by Mrs. William L. Burnett, 
contralto. D. Babin, soloist at the the- 
ater, sang a number by Frederick Van- 
derpool, which. had an enthusiastic re- 
ception. 





May Peterson, soprano, will open her 
season’s engagements with an appear- 
ance at Symphony Hall, Boston, on Oct. 
12 and will subsequently give more than 
thirty-five recitals throughout the east- 
ern United States. In the spring Miss 
Peterson will make a tour of the North- 
west. 





Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers will open their sea- 
son with a week’s engagement at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. The only appearance of 
this company in Greater New York be- 
fore the spring will be at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on Oct. 22. 





Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, made her first appearance 
at the Royal Opera in Stockholm on 
Sept. 3 in the réle of Mimi in “Bohéme,” 
and is scheduled to sing at least five 
other leading réles at the Royal Opera 
before returning to America the latter 
part of October to open a solidly-booked 
concert tour extending until Jan. 1. She 
will be heard in concerts in Montclair, 
N. J., on Oct. 29 and in Springfield, 
Ohio, on Oct. 31. 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, will open her autumn concert 
engagements in the United States with 
appearances at Brockton, Mass., on Sept. 
30; Fitchburg, Mass., on Oct. 2; at the 
Maine Music Festival in Bangor on Oct. 
4, and in Portland on Oct. 8; at West- 
field, N. J., on Oct. 10, and in a recital 
with Edward Johnson, tenor, at Dayton, 
Ohio, on Oct. 12. 





Harriet Ware, composer and pianist, 
recently opened a new studio at 582 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. She will give 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 27, pre- 
senting a number of her own works. 
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FACULTY INCREASED FOR 
_QNSERVATORY IN BOSTON 


\ Vocal and Instrumental Teachers 
ieet Students at Opening of Term 
isTON, Sept. 22.—William L. Whit- 
voeal teacher, has joined the faculty 
Yew England Conservatory. “Mr. 

\ ney will be cordially welcomed by 
- old friends in the Conservatory,” 
an officer of the institution. “He 
nes his teaching here after an inter- 
ion of several years.” 
her additions to the Conservatory 
ty for the coming season, as already 

»» unced in MUSICAL AMERICA, are: F. 

\. ce-Lacroix, French pianist, who has 

ved in Boston; Georges Laurent, first 

cist of the Boston Symphony and or- 
oanizer of the Boston Flute Players’ As- 
sociation; Anna Bottero, in charge of the 

Italian department; Alice Huston Ste- 

vens, econeert singer and vocal teacher, 

and Mary L. Moore, pianist, who has 
heen promoted from the rank of junior 
lez cher. 

With a meeting in Jordan Hall to wel- 
come new and returning students, the 
New England Conservatory opened its 
first semester of 1923-24 on Thursday. 
George W. Chadwick, director, and Ralph 
|. Flanders, general manager, made 
brief addresses, tendering their help and 
advice in solving the students’ problems, 
and Wallace Goodrich, dean of the fac- 
ulty, made a plea to the young people to 
take advantage of the opportunities af- 
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the music life of Boston but by the art 
museum, the public library and other 
institutions. W. J. PARKER. 





Cincinnati Students Receive Appoint- 
ments in Other States 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 22.—Marcella 
Menge, a graduate from the class of 
John A. Hoffman of the Conservatory, is 
to take charge of the voice department of 
the University of North Dakota. Doris 
Devore, formerly a pupil of Frederick 
Shailor Evans, is to be head of the piano 
department of the William Woods Col- 
lege at Fulton, Mo. Mary Sims, for- 
merly with the Conservatory of Music, 
has been appointed to take charge of the 
theory department of the Kidd-Key Con- 
servatory at Sherman, Tex. Mary T. 
Pfau, pupil of Thomas J. Kelly, will be 
the visiting vocal teacher at the Glendale 
College and Dorothy Benner, a pupil of 
the same teacher, will be the resident 
vocal teacher and choral director. 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Awards Free 
Scholarships 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 22.—The successful 
applicants for free scholarships in the 
Conservatory were: Violin, Ormay Ball- 
inger; piano, Sam Morgenstern and May 
Estel Forbes; voice and opera, Idella 
Banker, Marie Jones, Tecla Richert, La 
Vergne C. Sims, Howard F. Fuldner and 
Ray Milders. PHILIP WERTHNER. 
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Carmela Ippolito Wins 
César Thomson's First 


Scholarship at Ithaca 





Photo by Garo 
~ : 
Carmela Ippolito 


Boston, Sept. 24.—Carmela Ippolito, 
violinist, has been declared the first win- 
ner of the César Thomson Scholarship at 
the Ithaca Conservatory, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomson, who has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Conservatory, listened last 
Monday to a large group of contestants 
for this scholarship from all over Amer- 
ica. Within twenty-four hours of his ar- 
rival at the Conservatory he had selected 
Miss Ippolito as the most talented of the 
young players. 

Last spring Miss Ippolito shut herself 
up in a shack in the woods in Waltham 
and commenced her work for the scholar- 


ship, which was then announced. She 
has been for seven years a pupil of 
Charles Martin Loeffler of Boston, 


teacher and composer. She made a suc- 
cessful début with the Boston Symphony 
in Cambridge on Nov. 16. 
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forded not only by the music school and Miss Ippolito studied harmony with 


Stuart Mason of the New England Con- 
servatory and was graduated in 1918 
from the Longy School of Music and won 
its medal the following year for solfeg- 
gio. She gained the violin prize in the 
Empire District competition for young 
artists, conducted by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, in May, 1921. 
W. J. PARKER. 


In Boston Studioy 


Boston, Sept. 24. 


The Theodore Schroeder vocal studio 
has opened for the season. Mr. Schroe- 
der’s roster of pupils includes many from 
other States and Canada. 

Etta Bradley, soprano, and William 
Richardson, baritone, will continue study 
and coaching at the Schroeder Studio in 
the coming season. 

The Vilenno Johnson School of Voice 
and Opera will have enlarged quarters in 
Trinity Court in the new season. A 
stage will be added in the Recital Hall, so 
that students may be coached in operatic 
surroundings. Mme. Johnson’s success 
with the performances of “Carmen” by 
her pupils at the Arlington Street The- 
ater on June 5 and 6 has prompted her 
to repeat the innovation at the close of 
the season with the addition of several 
other operas. The official opening of the 
school is scheduled for Oct. 5. 
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Melba, Calvé and Bori, Artists of 
Old and New Regimes, Arrive in U.S. 


ANNNOEOUUELONUUNNYOUENUEQEUGYERGOORQOEOOOUAUUONOUGOOEUOONEOUOEOEOUOOAOOOGUOOEOOGEUEOUELGOADOOOEOULUOOEOOUUOOOEOOUOOUEOOOEOOGONOADOEOEEE UATE 


OOKED on the Olympic, due on Sept. 

25, was Dame Nellie Melba, who 
comes to this country for the first time 
in nearly six years. Also on board the 
same vessel were John McCormack, 
Dame Clara Butt, Marcel Dupré, organist 
of Nétre Dame de Paris, Alexei Obolen- 
sky, who will tour with Mme. Melba.; 
Titta Ruffo, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan, and Yvonne D’Arle, soprano of the 
same organization. Due on the follow- 
ing day aboard the Conte Rosso was 
Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

Two liners, the Leviathan and the 
Lafayette, arriving on Sept. 24, had 
aboard eminent musicians. On the for- 
mer were Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the 


Metropolitan, and Frances Peralta and 
Mildred Stone, both sopranos of the same 
institution, and William Ziegler, as- 
sistant general manager; Herbert With- 
erspoon, teacher of singing, and Florence 
Hinkle Witherspoon, soprano, also Ru- 
dolph Polk, violinist. Aboard the La- 
fayette were Emma Calvé, Cecil Arden, 
of the Metropolitan; A. Buzzi- Peccia, 
teacher of singing, and Alice d’Her- 
Edouard Cotreuil and Charles 


manoy, 
Lauwers of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

The Berengaria, which docked on 


Sept. 21, brought Jeanne Gordon, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan, and Imre 
Kiralfy, producer of pageants and 
dramatic spectacles, and aboard the 
Rotterdam, arriving the same day, was 
Lucilla di Vescovi, concert soprano. 





The Symphony Man Casts Up Accounts 
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By GUSTAV LANGENUS 


T is a great day, the first rehearsal, 

when the successful aspirant to the 
symphony orchestra finds himself among 
ninety selected players. How proud he 
feels! What a reward for the countless 
hours spent on the confounded difficult 
music of Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Paganini and 
others. When the week is over, and he 
indorses his first check of sixty dollars, 
with what pride and noble gesture he 
presents it to the thirty-five dollar a 
week cashier! What matters if he has 
drawn a little on his father’s bank roll 
to buy a better fiddle, a cutaway coat and 
an evening suit—these are mere trifles 
charged to good-will in Daddy’s ledger. 
_ After the season of twenty-four weeks 
is over, he feels entitled to a long sum- 
mer vacation, enabling him to study very 
hard, for he has a weather eye on the 
first chair. And why not? Don’t some 
of those fellows make as much as $6,000 
in a season? Never mind if those for- 
tunate ones can be counted on the thumb 
and index. They are there, nevertheless, 
glaring examples. 

The next season our erstwhile aspirant, 
now a full-fledged orchestral player, has 
what some people call a “foolish notion” 
of getting married. After the honey- 
drops have melted and potato peelings 
have left some traces on madame’s dainty 
little fingers, the season is in full swing. 
But little wifey has made a discovery 
and complacently asserts that to live a 
whole year on an income of sixty dollars 
a week multiplied by twenty-four is too 
big a problem for any exchequer to solve. 
Our friend decides to consult some of his 
colleagues in the orchestra. He learns 
then and there that many of them, in 
order to make their budgets balance, 
play afternoon or evening sessions in 
the principal hotels or restaurants in the 
city; others play in theaters. So our 
hero does what most of his colleagues do 
and goes about five times a week to the 
Musicians’ Union, where he spends each 
time a_ couple of hours getting ac- 
quainted, awaiting the job. How he 
hates to give up the two best hours of the 
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day which he could so well use for study- 
ing, keeping the fingers limber! 

To his great dismay, he also discovers 
that it is as hard to get a theater posi- 
tion as a symphony one. “Oh,” he is 
told, “this takes more than talent; you 
must know the ethics of politics.” Of 
course, he gets many proffers to play 
from midnight-to-early-morning jobs, 
provided he is willing to “jazz and smear 
it up a little.” To all of which he turns 
away in disgust. The idea of prostitut- 
ing his art! His would-be employers are 
equally disgusted and call him a “simp, 
a darn fool” for sticking to a symphony. 

“Didn’t they play for some of the same 
people of his audience a few hours later? 
Don’t they go as far South as Florida to 
play one dance job, for which they get 
more money than he gets in two weeks’ 
playing in a symphony under a fussy 
conductor, while they get all kinds of 
“eats,” cigars, drinks—containing more 
than 2.75 kick—and are treated like gen- 
tlemen! Don’t most of the jazzers make 
from $200 to $500 a week and go to the 
union in high-priced automobiles? Their 
job lasts fifty-two weeks—not four 
months as in his case! Etc., etc.” 

To all these entreaties our friend turns 
away and thinks humbly of Beethoven, 
who made even less than he. True, the 
great composer was not married, and 
that makes a difference, doesn’t it? 

After weeks of increasing the crowd 
at the union’s fortress he gets at last 4 
position in a theater or maybe an after- 
theater supper session. It goes without 
saying that at the following morning’s 
rehearsal he does not feel as spick and 
span as he should. Neither can he put as 
much zest in his playing as heretofore. 
The conductor also notes a lack of fiery 
enthusiasm, and being an idealist (in- 
come $77,000.00), he does not always 
“psycho-analyze” the man below him. 
However, our friend does his best. What 
great superlative can be used? But if he 
loses his position there is no intermediate 
strata to fall upon as there is in Europe, 
where there are innumerable Casino or 
Kursaal orchestras which act as a bal- 
ancer between the symphony and theater 
or vaudeville orchestras. Here it is 
either the top or the bottom for him. 
Hence there are many splendid musicians 
who are playing in theater trenches— 
yes, even in cafés—who should sit on 
concert platforms. 

But often in the still night when he 
returns home from his day’s work—a 
concoction of symphonic poems and 
sroadway “hits” and “misses”—he loves 
to sit alone in the parlor-dining-room 
smoking a pipe—yes, he must have some 
solace—where unmolested he can medi- 
tate like Hans Sachs about the intrica- 
cies of life, its ups and downs, its toler- 
ance and intolerance, its beauty and 
ugliness. He then, sometimes, tries to 
visualize the epoch when symphony play- 
ers will be able to give all their time, 
energy and love to interpreting the price- 
less heritage that unselfish masters have 
bequeathed them. 

3ut we all know that he is a dreamer, 
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Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 





His ideal will probably not ist, has opened a studio in Washin; ‘0 

"The Associated studios, of which i}, 
Torney Simon, voice, LaSalle © jc, 
piano and Henri Sokolov, violin, ar. th. 
directors, have moved the resid i. 
studio to Rhode Island Avenue. 

Elena de Sayn, director of the de | ay, 
Violin School, has been appointed ¢,, 
of the violin department of the Lo 
School of Music. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WaATs: 


a Utopian. 
be realized until we write the pronoun 
“Tl” with a small i and use the capital 


“W” in we. 


ACTIVITY IN WASHINGTON 








Musicians, Back from Vacation, Prepare 
for New Season 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 22.—Musicians 
are actively preparing for the new sea- 
son. Claude Robeson, conductor of the 
Rubinstein Club, the Government Hotels 
Glee Club, and the Evening Choir of the 
Church of the Covenant, has returned 
from a vacation in Mexico. 

Mrs. Wayne B. Wheeler, soprano, is 
back in Washington from a trip to Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Denmark and 
Germany, and has resumed her solo work 
at the Washington Heights Church. 

Hazel Bachschmid, soprano, who has 
returned from a motor trip through the 


Shenandoah Valley, has been engaged 
as soloist with the Ingram Memorial 





Arthur Middleton, baritone, will < a); 
his season in a recital concert with | ay) 
Althouse, tenor, at East Stroudsb irg 
Pa., on Oct. 15. This will be follo ve; 
with a recital at New Castle, Pa. oy 
Oct. 17 and a joint New York re: ta! 
with Mr. Althouse at Carnegie |: ,\), 
Oct. 24. Practically every available (ate 
has been booked for Mr. Middleton }, 
his managers, Haensel & Jones. , 


— & 





Mme. 
Tamaki Miura 


Japanese Prima Donna 


Church. Soprano 
T. Arthur Smith, local concert man- Just returned from triumpha! 
ager has been spending a vacation in with mae 


landscape-gardening at his summer ses eit malt GARto 


On 
OPERA COMPANY Season 





home, “Rest-a-While,” near Carrollton, 
Md Phete @ Bigin 1922-1923. 

j ne Concerts and Recitals given in costume witb 
° Charles T. Ferry, composer and pian Maestro Aldo Franchetti, Composer, at the piano. 
ist, who has returned from Paris, recent- Fer Concert dates, season 1922-1923, address: 


ly appeared in a concert at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Thigpen, where he 
was assisted by Ruby Smith Stahl, so- 
prano; Mrs. William T. Reed and Julia 
Culbreth Gray, contraltos, and Helen 
Colhoun, pianist. 

Georgia E. Miller has resumed her 
duties as director of the Virgil Clavier 
School after spending the summer in 
New York and New Jersey. 

Mrs. Frank Hubner, contralto, 
arrived from«*Savannah, Ga., and will 


Management: Fortune Gallo 
1128-29 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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hold the position of contralto soloist in Soprano 

the recently-reorganized choir of St. - 

——. See Lucy Dickinson Marx Studio: 145 W. 55th St. 

of Birmingham, Ala., soprano, has also ork Ci ] 

been engaged for this choir. New Y City 
Jerome Williams, composer and pian- J 





ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


Teacher of Singing 
LOUISE WEIGESTER, Associate 


announce the Reopening of their Studios 
eh 
be al 
Prospectus Upon Request 


Studio: 862-863 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Special Coaching in 
Oratorio—Opera 
Church—Concert 


Tone Production 
Song Interpretation 
Repertoire 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the 
Circulars mailed 


Country 











TEACHER OF SINGING 
71 Central Park West, New York 


Telephone—Columbus 9395 








Vocal Art Science Studio 


FREEMANTEL 


Maude Douglas Tweedy 15 E. 38th St., New York 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 
MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 


Drama—Lectures 
312 West 54th Street New York City 














HILDA G E L a i aj G VOCAL STUDIO 


GRACE 128 West 72d St., Endicott 1587 

















Associate Teacher of Singing with PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 





WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 


A warm, mellow voice with something of that odd tonal quality 
which made the voice of Caruso unique.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
Exclusive Concert Direction 
JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


(Knabe Piano) 
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Says “Open-Door’”’ Policy Would Solve 
Difficulties Besetting French Sungers 


.<f\NE of the burning questions at the 
) present time agitating French 
circles is the one concerning the prac- 
4l boycotting of the French lyric 

‘ists on the part of the American ope- 
‘ie managers,” writes a “Lover of 
nch lyrie art” in La Gazette Musicale 
Théatrale (Paris) for August. 
[ime was when a lyric troupe without 

-yench singers was not to be thought of. 

“Today the presence of French singers 
any of the companies providing ope- 
ratie entertainment to the Yankees 

.uses surprised comment. 

“Many are the American music-lovers 

who still remember the days when Jean 

and Edouard de Reszke, Plancgon, Maurel, 

Bréval, Ibos, etc., etc., were among the 

household names in New York, Boston 

and other large cities of Uncle Sam’s 
land. Today the Metropolitan Opera 

House of New York gives French opera, 

and very little of it, and that with Ital- 

ian and German singers, and the same is 
true of the Chicago Opera; the New 

Orleans French Opera Company is a 

thing of the distant past, while the trav- 

eling companies fight shy of any sugges- 
tion of French opera or French sing- 

ers. . 

“Paris” is France’s art center, and, 

naturally, when one speaks of French 

operatic institutions one has in mind the 

Opéra and the Opéra-Comique. No mat- 

ter how benevolent the critic may be, he 

will have to admit that progress, such as 
is noticed in every other civilized coun- 
try’s operatic institutions, is nearly 
totally unknown there. It may be the 
lack of funds, it may be one million other 
causes, all closely allied with the difficul- 
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ALBERT E. RUFF | 


For Two Years Voice Specialist 
for Geraldine Farrar 
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and Chicago. 


ville and concert. 
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ties encountered by any director manag- 
ing the destinies of a subsidized theater; 
it may be the fact that the Paris Con- 
servatoire has become a vocal slaughter- 
house. Whatever the cause, the average 
listener from foreign lands goes away 
bewildered by performances to which if 
one applied the epithet mediocrity one 
would be paying a compliment. 

“It stands to reason that no operatic 
institution could give daily performances 
the year around without an occasional 
poor offering, but the Paris opera houses 
make a virtue of making a rarity of good 
performances to the point that the for- 
eigner is forced to think that there are 
no longer good French singers to be had, 
and that French operatic tradition 
means a moribund art. 

“The Opéra is a money losing institu- 
tion. The Opéra-Comique prides itself 
on making money. Both are national in- 
stitutions, and as such, whether making 
or losing money, must serve as a bright 
example to the world at large. Leaving 
aside the competence or incompetence of 
the men who direct them, two facts stand 
out—the orchestra conductors are pen- 

nant winners when it comes to inability, 
and the companies lack almost totally 
the healthy sprinkling of foreign ele- 
ments among their members. 


Barring of Foreign Singers 


“When one remembers that some of 
the greatest glories of the French ope- 
ratic stage had been foreigners like Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke, like Sybil San- 
derson, like Mary Garden, like Geraldine 
Farrar, one is astounded to learn that 
foreign singers are barred because of 
their accent in French, and this despite 
the fact that the ears of a Parisian are 
frequently assailed by the heavy and un- 
compromising accent of the Midi. The 
largest country is not large enough to 
depend exclusively for its operatic de- 





Has Opened His Permanent Studios 


50 West 67th Street, New York 


Telephone Columbus 1405 


velopment upon native singers, and 
France is not a large country. 

“This attitude has another serious con- 
sequence—the American lyric student no 
longer comes to France. And why won- 
der that the innocent French —— are 
paid in kind by America?. . 

“It would seem that the open-door 
policy would be the solution of many of 
the difficulties now besetting the French 
singers, for to add to their discomforts, 
due to their necessity of finding an en- 
gagement in France only, the very same 
directors are their severest critics and, 
whenever faced with the accusation of 
having poor distributions, they calmly 
reply that there are no longer any sing- 
ers to be found in France. 

“Even the really interesting phases 
of the French lyric art are never brought 
to the attention of the foreign countries. 
France possesses a ministry of fine arts, 
but, by a strange coincidence, French 
drama in its most archaic form, that of 
the Comédie-Frangaise, is being pam- 
pered as far as trips abroad are being 
concerned, while the French lyric stage, 
which, despite all its shortcomings, rep- 
resents a steady movement forward, re- 
ceives such scant attention as to force 
from the observer the word neglect. 

“Art is the best ambassador any coun- 
try can have, and lyric art is particularly 
appealing. Germany learned the truth 
of this many years ago. Italy, despite 
lack of progress in its lyric art, does not 
lack in concentrated effort. France has 
lost every foothold abroad in regard to 
its lyric output and looks on com- 
placently and, to all appearances, quite 
contented.” 








Paul Althouse, tenor, will begin his 
concert season with an appearance at the 
National American Music Festival in 
Buffalo on Oct. 1. He will sing at Milton, 
Pa., on Oct. 4; at East Stroudsburg, Pa 
in a joint appearance with Arthur Mia 
dleton, baritone, on Oct. 15, and in a 
New York recital with: Mr. Middleton, 
at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 24. Mr. 


Althouse’s itinerary this season will ex- 
tend to the Pacific 
Haensel & Jones, 


Coast, his managers, 
announced. 











tution. 


} In a letter to Mr. Ruff Miss Farrar says: 


“Dear Mr. Ruff: 


“It is not easy to adequately express in 
words my admiration for your remarkable 
knowledge, your never-failing patience and 

genuine interest in these last months of my 
season at the Metropolitan. 
entire credit for the most successful and happi- 
est year of my artistic endeavor in that insti- 


(Signed) 





You deserve the 





“Geraldine Farrar” 





—_—— 





During this period Miss Farrar studied twice daily with Mr. Ruff. 


Mr. Ruff was engaged as voice specialist by Miss Farrar during her final season at k 
special work has been endorsed by many leading throat specialists in New York k 
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the Metropolitan Opera, and also on her nation-wide concert tour of 1922-1923. 


Mr. Ruff’s 


In addition to his work with Miss Farrar, Mr. Ruff has been the teacher of many other 
artists of the Metropolitan Opera, and leading singers in musical comedy, vaude- 


DRIVE PLANNED FOR 
ST, LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Ganz Writes ‘March for Fund, 
and Hofmann Buys 
Fifty Copies 
By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, Sept. 24.—The office of the 
St. Louis Symphony has received a 
manuscript for a new march which has 
just been written by Rudolph Ganz and 
dedicated to the Symphony Society. It 
was turned over immediately to the Hun- 
leth Music Company, who will publish 
it free of charge, and it will be sold 
broadcast during the coming drive for 
the guarantee fund which will take place 
the middle of October, when, it is hoped, 
$500,000 will be raised to maintain the 
symphony for the next three years. 

The first fifty copies have already been 
sold to Josef Hofmann, a great friend 
and neighbor of Mr. Ganz in Switzer- 
land. 

Frederick Fischer, assistant-conductor 
of the symphony, has just returned 
from a European vacation and is busy 
completing contracts for the personnel 
of the orchestra. 


W. Henri Zay Plans to 
Hold Opera Classes in 
New Residence-Studio 




















W. Henri Zay, New York Teacher 

W. Henri Zay, New York teacher, 
who recently purchased the house which 
belonged to Henry Morgenthau, former 
ambassador to Turkey, at 30 West 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York, plans 
to conduct a series of opera classes after 
Oct. 1, on a scale which lack of space 
in his former studios did not permit. He 
intends to present students in a series 
of operatic progences at his new studios. 


Ora Hyde Engaged by Susaence Sym- 
phony 

soprano, has been engaged 
for an appearance as soloist with the 
Syracuse Symphony late this season. 
Miss Hyde, who has gone under the 
management of Annie Friedberg, wil! 
be heard in a New York recital after the 
first of next year. 


Ora Hyde, 





Helen SCOVILLE) 


Pianist 
Assistant to Ernest Hutcheson 
Address: Musical America 














MAX JACOBS 


Violinist-Conductor 


Has Resumed Instruction 
Orchestra Training 


Studio: 226 W. 70th St. 
Endicott 7757 
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Happenings and Personalities : in Musical Chicago 
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CIVIC MUSIC GROUP 
REVIEWS A DECADE 


Annual Report of Association 
Shows Progress Made in 
Its First Ten Years 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—The tenth annual 
report of the Civic Music Association 
of Chicago, just issued, covers in retro- 
spect the decade of the organization’s 
existence. The Association began in a 
small way giving concerts in the field 
houses of the small parks and play- 
grounds. It soon began to expand and 
extend its influence. Choruses were es- 
tablished for adults and children and 
these organizations grew in membership 
and enrollment until this country entered 


the war. 

The Association met the war demands 
by organizing, supervising and financing 
the singing of the enlisted men at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
In Chicago the Association assisted the 
Chicago Liberty Loan Committee in 
organizing the professional musicians for 
selling bonds; singing leaders of the 
reserve militia units were trained under 
its direction, and in one season 251 com- 
munity “sings” were conducted under 
the direction of the Association, not in- 
cluding the noon hour “sings” arranged 
in the larger manufacturing plants. 

The outstanding development of the 
post-war period was the organization of 
the Civic Orchestra of Chicago under 
Frederick Stock’s leadership. 

The children’s organization has main- 
tained its splendid record of accomplish- 
ment. The children had received two 
lessons a week during the season from 
Sept. 15 to June 1. In the last season 
sixteen children’s concerts were given. 

The children’s work reaches its climax 
in the annual festival in the spring, 
which is in a measure an exposition of 
the season’s work. The series of free 
artist concerts in the field houses and 
small parks and playgrounds during the 
winter months is one of the important 
branches of the Association’s work. 

The Florence Nightingale Chorus, 
formed of student nurses of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, has completed its fourth 
season’s activity under the direction of 
John W. Norton. 





The Civic Orchestra has now com- 
pleted its fourth year. The artistic 


growth of the organization and the in- 
creasing recognition and support which 
it has received from the public augur 
well for its future. It was organized 
to train young American instrumentalists 
in the routine and discipline of orchestra 
playing. 


San Franciscans Veieun Eddy in Organ 
Recital 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 22.—The largest 
audience of the summer season greeted 
Clarence Eddy, organist, in a recital at 
the Civic Auditorium on Sept. 16, under 
the auspices of the municipality. Play- 
ing with his accustomed technical finish, 
Mr. Eddy gave a program including a 
number of novelties, which found great 
favor. Among his solos were Pietro 
Yon’s “Hymn of Glory,” Enrico Bossi’s 
“Ave Maria,” T. J. Morgan’s Fantasy on 
the Welsh Tune, “Twogwyn”; Albert 
Ketelby’s “In a Monastery Garden,” 
Charles G. Dawes’ “Melody,” Ernest F. 
Hawkes’ “Southern Fantasy,” Cyril Jen- 
kins’ “Dawn,” William Wolstenholme’s 
“‘Bohéemesque” and Horace F. Watling’s 
“March Heroique,” giving evidence of the 
performer’s taste for new music. Hother 
Wismer, violinist, as assisting artist, ac- 
companied by Charles Hart, interpreted 


Max Bruch’s Romance, Op. 42, in A 
Minor, with organ accompaniment ; the 
Slavonic Dance in C Minor of Dvorak- 
Kreisler and Spohr’s Adagio, Op. 145, 
and had to respond to encores. A recep- 
tion in Mr. Eddy’s honor was given at 
the home of James Ralph Sloan, in Ala- 
meda, Cal., on Sept. 18. 
CHARLES A, QUITZOW. 


OPERA STARS ENTERTAIN 
STATE PRISON INMATES 








Lazzari, Renk, Beyer, Brown and Quint 
Give Program for 1200 at Joliet 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—Twelve hundred 
prisoners in the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary at Joliet were entertained on Sun- 
day afternoon by Virgilio Lazzari, bass, 
and Beryl Brown, soprano of the Chicago 
Civie Opera Company; Fritz Renk, vio- 
linist, and Otto Beyer, pianist. Charles 
Quint accompanied the singers. 

This was the third concert given by the 
opera stars to the prisoners, but the first 
of the present year. The custom was set 
last year by Mary McCormic, in response 
to a request from a former prisoner. 

The artists probably got as much en- 
joyment from the concert as did the pris- 
oners. Not Caruso, nor Galli-Curci, nor 
any other singer ever had a more en- 
thusiastic audience than that which 
greeted the artists at Joliet. When Laz- 
zari, singing the “Balata del Fischio,” 
from “Mefistofele,” thrust his fingers into 
his mouth and let out a series of whistles 
that might have wakened the dead, the 
convicts gave a roar of delight that 
rocked the roof of the big dining-hall 
where the concert was given. 

They listened in earnest attention to 
Beryl Brown’s songs in English and vol- 
leyed their applause after each number. 
They shed tears as Fritz Renk played 
“Aloha Oe” and they yelled their ap- 
plause when Lazzari sang in his real 
man’s voice. A roar had greeted the 
chaplain’s announcement in the morning 
that the singers from Chicago were com- 
ing, and one of the prisoners wrote a 
poem entitled “Sunbeams,” dedicating it 
to the artists who were bringing a few 
rays of sunlight into the drab life of the 
prison. 


Greater Music Week at McVicker’s 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—A “Greater Music 
Week” was given at McVicker’s Theater, 
beginning last Monday, by the forty-five 
piece orchestra under the baton of H. 
Leopold Spitalny. The musical program 
at each performance took one hour and 
consisted of Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Over- 
ture. Spitalny’s symphonic arrangement 
of “Turkey in the Straw,” Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscou,” violin and or- 
chestra, and a concert arrangement of 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever,” fol- 
lowed by a stage presentation of most of 
the second act of ‘Madama Butterfly,” in 
which Bessie Kaplan and Lydia Van 
Gilder enacted the roéles of Cio-Cio-San 
and Suzuki. Large crowds attended and 
the music drew more attention than the 
feature picture. 





Florence Trumbull Opens Studio 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—Florence Trum- 
bull, pianist, has opened her studio and 
is accepting pupils who are especially 
interested in the teaching methods of 
Leschetizky. Miss Trumbull was a per- 
sonal pupil of Leschetizky for thirteen 
years and for ten years of that period 
was one of his chief “Vorbereiters,” dur- 
ing which time many talented pupils 
studied with her. She has just been en- 
gaged for a piano recital in Port Huron, 
Mich., early in November. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder gave a program of her own 
compositions at the publishers’ conven- 
tion on Thursday night in the Audi- 
torium Hotel. She was assisted by Ann 
Hathaway, violinist. 





1000 Alwarado Street, 


GERTRUDE ROSS 


Angeles 


New Songs for Programs 
and Teaching: “‘Work,” 
“Sakura Blossom,”’ Spanish-California 
Folk Songs 








In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Sept. all 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The Chicago Musical College Cencert 
Unit has been formed under the leader- 
ship of Klena de Marco. 

Lona Hoover, violin student of Leon 


Sametini, has been engaged for an ex- 
tended concert tour by the Redpath 
Bureau. 

Lucille Howard, pupil of Edoardo 


Sacerdote, has been engaged to sing San- 
tuzza in a performance of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” at Three Rivers, Wis., this 
month. 

The following pupils of Harry R. Det- 
weiler have accepted positions as teach- 
ers: Harriet Robertson, College of In- 
dustrial Arts, Denton, Tex.; Ella Mun- 
son, Columbia Conservatory, Aurora, 
Ill.; Mrs. L. B. Bennett, Kenosha School 
of Music, Kenosha, Wis. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Heniot Levy, pianist and associate di- 
rector of the Conservatory, has resumed 
his duties after a short vacation spent in 
England and Germany. His ten “Con- 
cert Studies” for piano, published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel, are attracting much 
attention among teachers and profes- 
sional pianists. 

The Conservatory has on its faculty 
list more than forty piano instructors. 

Cleveland Bohnet of the piano faculty 
has returned from Germany to resume 
his duties at the Conservatory. 

New members added to the faculty are 
Pearl Appel, Katherine Kittilsby and 
Jacob Hanneman, piano; Verna Mc- 
Combs and Mildred Anderson, singing; 
Hugo Tulen, violin, and Gertrude Baily, 
pipe organ. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 


President Kenneth Bradley’s general 
theory class began its course for the sea- 
son on Wednesday. Lester Luther’s dra- 
matic class opened on the same day. 

The first meeting of the children’s 
dancing classes under the direction of 
Ora Spicer-Neal was held in the recital 
hall of the conservatory today. 


STURKOW-RYDER STUDIO 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will open her 
studio for the season next Saturday, 
keeping open house for friends and 
pupils. 

Two compositions by Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder have been accepted by the Gamble 
Publishing Co. A quartet for four parts 
and piano is a humorous setting of “Sing 
a Song of Sixpence” and the other com- 
position is a song setting from A®sop’s 
Fables, “The Wind and the Sun,” for 
medium voice. 





Recital Season Opens 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.— Pauline Muehlhau- 
sen, soprano, and Ruth Breytspraak, vio- 
linist, opened the recital season on Tues- 
day night with a joint concert in Lyon 
and Healy Hall. Miss Muehlhausen has 
a good, natural voice and she showed ap- 
preciation of the musical moods of the 
songs, but she is hardly ready for con- 
cert. Her voice was marred by unsteadi- 





ness. Miss _Breytspraak showed good 
tone quality in slow passages. 
Grace Wood 
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Sorority ee Scholarship 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.— The Gamma C 
ter of Sigma ‘Alpha Iota Sorority 
its vocal contest at the American ( 
servatory of Music on Sept. 13 
awarded a scholarship to Laura Tur 
There were seventeen contestants. 
judges were Mrs. Charles Orchard 
Carver Williams and John Loring C, 





De Horvath to Play in Texas 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—Cecile de ah 
pianist, has been engaged by Mrs. J. 
F. Lyons, president of the National F..| 
eration of Musical Clubs, for her h: ». 
mony course at Fort Worth, Tex., on 1 
6. The date for Miss de Horvath’ sN 
York recital has been set for Jan. 7 
Town Hall. 





Apollo Club Numbers 300 


CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—The Apollo Mu 
cal Club, at the end of the second week 
of its fifty- second season, numbers 3}\)\) 
singers. The club is busy every Monday 
night in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute 
preparing for the first concert at which 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” will be sung. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 22.—Margery Maxwell. 
lyric soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, was soloist this week at the 
Chicago Theater. 
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Singing. Listening and Dieting Among Themes of New Books 


TTC LEE LLULRHUO EET T PT EY Ped 
Twaleete Divas Give Advice 
ANY interesting bits of advice 
for the vocalist are contained 
in the pages of Frederick H. 
Martens’ “Art of the Prima 


Donna and Concert Singer” (New York: 
)). Appleton & Co.). The volume is made 
up of interviews obtained from a score 
of prominent women singers. “Invalu- 
able to those who would succeed,” says 
moe! author’s foreword, “are the thousand- 
-one practical hints, details and sug- 
vestions which no singing method con- 
tains, Which only those who have reached 
the heights of vocal achievement are 
ualified to give out of their experience.” 
Representative of these bits of advice 
the paragraph in which Lucrezia Bori 
tells the vocal tyro “how to win suc- 
cess.” “Beauty is not absolutely neces- 
sary,’ she says, “but charm, which is 
<9 much more important, there must be. 
And then, of course, a voice, and good 
nature and good health, and heaven only 
knows how many other qualities besides! 
Emma Calve advises indulgence in 
plain-chant as a means for “placing” 
the voice, and warns the aspiring singer 
to be industrious and to be “herself.” 
The value of the smile as a carte 
blanche to the good graces of the public 
is stressed by Anna Case. “Make your 
entrance with a smile,” she says, “but 
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not an artificial one. If you show a 
sober face, the mood of the audience 
drops.” 

“Physical energy,” says Florence 
Easton, “is one of the main requisites 
of the modern opera singer. Geraldine 


Farrar tells aspirants not to stop study- 
ing-at their first public appearance, and 
gives details of a system of “coloring 
the voice” in conformity with the operatic 
character portrayed. 

A rather important point is noted by 
Amelita Galli-Curci, who insists that 
vocalises should be practised slowly. “I 
keep my voice flexible,” she is quoted as 
saying, “by singing long scales slowly 
in sustained notes, then quick scales, 
both legato and staccato, and by prac- 
tising trills on every note of the scale.” 
. {In the last analysis the fascination of 
this book consists in the _ intimate 
glimpses it gives of the prima donnas. 
The author excels in his descriptions of 
the scenes of his interviews and in his 
reports of the informal conversations 
which he held with these singers. The 
list of artists interviewed includes, in 
addition to those previously named, 
Sophie Braslau, Mabel Garrison, Ursula 
Greville, Frieda Hempel, Louise Homer, 
Maria Ivogiin, Marie Jeritza, Tamaki 
Miura, Sigrid Onegin, Rosa Ponselle, 
Rosa Raisa, Elisabeth Rethberg, Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink and Alice Verlet. 

R. M. K. 


A Teacher’s View on Vocal Art 

HE ultimate value of books on how 

to sing and methods of singing is, and 
probably always will be, open to question 
for the reason that singing is the most 
inexact of sciences. Indeed, singing is 
not a science at all, since a science is 
formulated knowledge of indisputable 
fact, and in the realm of song, to quote 
a poem by a well-known American 
humorist, “what is gospel truth to one, 
is hot air to another.” No two singers 
or teachers agree as to what is good 
singing or how to produce this kind of 
tone or that, a condition regrettable but 
actual. Hence, in “The Way to Sing,” 
by Frantz Prochowsky (The Laurel Li- 
brary, C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston), 
there is much good meat and much that 
the reader may take or leave, according 
to his conviction. 

The work commands respect. from the 
outset because of a sentence on the third 
page, “Any method giving good results 
is a good method.” Here, at last, is some 
solid common sense in a book on singing, 
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but this is not all. “estiiiiiedin the 
work there are numerous poignant sen- 
tences that students and experienced 
singers would do well to heed. 

Sometimes a matter of technical 
nomenclature is a trifle misleading, as 
for instance when Mr. Prochowsky says 
“We must sing with one register through- 
out the voice and so balance the adjust- 
ment of the vocal chords (!) that they 
do not suddenly divert into another quali- 
ty, but do so gradually.” The term 
“register” is generally used to mean a 
set of notes or a part of the scale where 
the mechanism of production remains 
identical. Quite right that the quality of 
the voice should be as unified as possible 
throughout the scale, but whether this 
unity of quality can be achieved without 
change of mechanism or change of regis- 
ter in the generally accepted use of the 
term is doubtful. On the following page 
Mr. Prochowsky gives another of his ex- 
cellent phrases, “the one-register scale 
means merely a distribution of qualities 
which would otherwise define or separé ate 
a voice into three more registers.” This 
is good stuff and shows how utterly the 
old method of training a voice with three 
registers and three qualities has become 
a thing of the past. And may it rest in 
peace! 

The chapter on breathing is well con- 
sidered and clearly put, but the author 
omits to mention the function of the 
intercostal muscles in pianissimo sing- 
ing. However, if he achieves his results 
without these muscles, all right. “Any 
method giving good results is a good 
method.” And, after all, as he says, 
“singing should be controlled through 
the hearing and not through any direct 
group of muscles expanding or contract- 
ing.” 

All in all, this work is recommended 
to persons interested in dissection of 
singing methods. That it contains the 
whole of universal truth cannot be said, 
because the whole of universal vocal 
truth, like the whole of truth itself, was 
never revealed to one person. It is safe, 
however, and sane, and what is equally 
important, interesting. J. A. H. 





Greene on Music Appreciation 


CHATTY little volume, the aim of 
which is to “encourage taste in in- 
strumental and vocal music,” is K. 


Broadley Greene’s “How to Listen to 
Good Music” (London: William Reeves). 
Several similar volumes have issued from 
the pens of American music reviewers, 
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but Mr. Greene’s work has an indefinable 
racial tincture. The general effect is to 
make the book less a pocket manual for 
the uninitiated than a series of con- 
versational essays for the musician. 
Though the author defines painstakingly 
enough to enlighten a visitor from Mars, 
he is prone to gossip about works in a 
way to provide the maximum pleasure 
for one who already is quite familiar 
with them. Chapters are devoted to the 
symphony, the classical recital (by 
which is meant a program restricted to 
sonatas, a genus of entertainment 
uncommon in the United States), the 
chamber music concert, the “‘varied” re- 
cital, opera, ballet music and drama, the 
suite and the serenata, the concerto, the 
folk-song concert, orchestral programs, 
the string recital, oratorio and Russian 
opera. These chapters have a consider- 
able historical content, and will certainly 
contribute much to the background of 
the amateur musician, R. M. K 


Istel’s “Modern Opera” 


A new edition of Edgar Istel’s “Die 
Moderne Oper” (Leipzig: B. G. Teub- 
ner) includes a final chapter written by 
Dr. Wilhelm Altmann on “Opera Since 
the Outbreak of the World War.” The 
other portions of this book were reviewed 
in the pages of MUSICAL AMERICA at 
publication, so that there remains to 
add only that the survey of recent com- 
position seems hardly. comprehensive. 
The works of Germanic composers are 
naturally dealt with sympathetically, but 
there is cause for regret in the fact that 
contemporaries of perhaps greater im- 
portance of other nations are hastily dis- 
missed. French music does not appear 
to exist. The author nominates for the 
position of the pre-eminent works of the 
last decade Strauss’ “Frau ohne Schat- 
ten” and Pfitzner’s “Palestrina.” The 
former work seems to him to represent 
Strauss reverting from his obsession with 
chamber orchestras to the gigantic musi- 
cal machinery of “Elektra” and continu- 
ing the broad, flowing style of melody 
of “Rosenkavalier” and “Ariadne.” He 
admits, however, that the pseudo-theo- 
sophical text of Hoffmannsthal is weak 
operatic material. 

Of “Palestrina,” first performed in 
1917 and of which varying reports have 
been brought back from abroad by 
American musicians, the author says: 
“This work does not fit well into the con- 
ventional operatic répertoire, nor does 
the gigantic apparatus necessary for its 
production make it eligible for small 
opera houses. . . . It is impossible to 
doubt that Pfitzner, beginning with the 
Wagnerian leit motif, has evolved an 
entirely original style in which he has 
combined the manner of Palestrina with 
modern harmonic methods.” The author 
is not so much impressed by Braunfels’ 
“The Birds,” which has achieved con- 
siderable popularity in Germany; of it 
he says that the music is “throughout 
sane, agreeable and of beautiful 
tonality.” 

His appraisal of Franz Schreker, who 
at present stands out prominently among 
the new lyric composers of Central 
Europe, is somewhat conservative. He 
admits the composer is a facile melodist, 
but not a revolutionary. “The themes 


when played on the piano seem poor, 
the dissonances unendurable, but this 
is less apparent in the orchestra, where 


the parts are fused with other melodies. 
With Schreker everything depends on 
the clang-tint.” He sums up the com- 
poser as a “modern Meyerbeer. With- 
out knowing Wagner, Strauss, Debussy, 
Ravel and even Puccini,” he says, 
“Schreker would not write thus.” 


R. M. K. 


A Musical Girth- 


HILE reading Henry T. Finck’s 

new book, “Girth Control” (New 
York: Harper & Bros.), it is difficult to 
exercise mirth-control. But do _ not, 
please, deduce from this silly play on 
words that “Girth Control” is a silly 
book. Far from it; it is a sensible book 
if ever there was one, and a witty work 
as well. “Girth Control” is, as its clever 
title indicates, a merry treatise on how 
to be happy though eating. Since all of 
us must eat and most of us prefer to be 


[Continued on page 27] 
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HE nineteenth century 
witnessed a_remark- 
able advance in the 
construction of keyed 
instruments. The piano 
—SS——_ grew from its infancy 

in the clavichord and harpsichord 

years into the instrument of remark- 
able tonal variety and mechanical 
excellence that it is today. With the 
rapid extension of the uses of elec- 
tricity the organ, which, notwith- 
standing its obvious shortcomings in 
earlier years, always attracted the 
attention of the early composers, was 
revolutionized; and in the large in- 
struments of our day we find an al- 
most limitless variety of tonal 
effects, and a mechanical perfection 
that makes it worthy of its title as 


“the King of instruments.” 
* ok * 


Three Organ For the last 150 years 
Compositions Bach has been the 
by Enrico Bossi great outstanding fig- 

ure among composers 
of organ music, and it must be admitted, 
even by the most uncompromising de- 
votees of the instrument, that since his 
time its literature has not been enriched 
to the extent that might have been ex- 
pected. To a large extent transcriptions 
instead of original works have come from 
the current press. The condition, how- 
ever, is constantly improving, and some 
excellent compositions are from time to 
time being written by distinguished or- 
ganists of the day: works that take ad- 
Vantage of the improved mechanism of 
the instrument. 

Among the latest of these is a set of 
three “Scenes from the Life of St. Fran- 
cis” by the famous Italian organist and 
composer, M. Enrico Bossi (The John 
Church Co.). These three pieces, pub- 
lished separately, are entitled “Fervor,” 
“Colloquy with the Swallows” and “Be- 
atitude.” These constitute organ music 
of the highest type: profound, scholarly 
and rich in variety of tonal beauty and 
harmonies. There is no hint of the super- 
ficiality and showiness that is too often a 
part of modern organ music; rather 
there is the desire, first, to create fine 
music worthy of the source of inspira- 
tion, and, secondly, to use the instrument 
in its nobler phases:. as an.expression of 
things spiritual rather than sentimental. 
The result is that Mr. Bossi has written 
music that every serious organist who 
has at his command an instrument that 
is capable of giving expression to modern 
organ music will welcome as a _ note- 
worthy addition to the literature. There 
is varied appeal] and fine variety in these 
numbers, yet they are not to be ap- 
proached lightly by either performer or 
listener, for they contain music of the 
head as well as the heart. 

* ok K 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
has written several 
songs that have made 
him a favorite with 
concert singers. His long experience as 
an accompanist taught him what the 
singers like and what is best adapted to 
their voices, and he has made good use 
of that knowledge. He has adopted a 
somewhat different style in his new 
“Arabian Song Cycle” (The John Church 
Co.), in which there is a strong flavor of 
the East in both the poems—by Elizabeth 
Evelyn Moore—and the music. In the 
idea itself, primarily, there is nothing 
novel in this genre. Amy Woodford- 
Finden and Lawrence Hope in “Indian 
Love Lyrics” gave it a vogue, and it has 





A Song Cycle 
by Charles 
Gilbert Spross 


continued in popularity since’ then. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Spross has rung some 
new variations on the theme. His music 
is imitative in that it seeks to catch the 
note of the East, but his ideas and their 
expression are original and put forth 
with the skill and musicianship that are 
a part of this composer’s work. Singers 
will be attracted by this cycle of five 
songs, for it has the earmarks of popu- 
larity. Just which one of the set, “Desert 
Love Song,” “When Tired Caravans Are 
Resting,” “I Have Hung My Tent in 
Crimson,” “Fulfillment” and “It Is the 
Sunset Hour,” will do most to attract at- 
tention it is difficult to say, but our pre- 
diction is that the last two will take first 
There are keys for high and low 


place. 

voices. * * * 

A Hymnal for The early singing of 
the Use of hymns and traditional 


melodies by young peo- 
ple in school and Sun- 
day School—even into the days of college 
life—may have a real influence on the 
musical taste. A great many of the popu- 
lar hymns of the revivalist type are 
poisonous, musically, and there is far too 
little thought given to the quality of the 
tunes and melodies which youth is per- 
mitted to learn and sing day-in and day- 
out in the schools. It is a pleasure, there- 
fore, to come across such a book as “The 
Concord Hymnal” for Day School, Sun- 
day School and Home, compiled by 
Katharine Huntington and _ Elizabeth 
MacLaren Robinson (Boston: E. C. 
Schirmer Music Co.). In its hundred- 
odd tunes there is not one that a child 
should not know. They are selected from 
the very best writers of religious music. 
There are, for example, six chorals by 
Bach and, besides these, melodies that 
have long been traditional in many coun- 
tries. This book is indeed an effort in 
the right direction. 

* * * 


Young People 


Two Worth- Horace Johnson has ex- 
While Short pressed much in two 
Songs short songs, entitled 


“Thursday” and “If, 
My Dear” (G. Schirmer), for which 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Franklin 
P. Adams, respectively, furnished the 
inspiration in their delightful little 
lyrics. Mr. Johnson has written better 
music for Mr. Adams’ words than he has 
for those by Miss Millay—music that il- 
lustrates the poem comprehensively—yet 
there is a pleasant flow about the former 
and an ending that will tend to make it 
popular. Both songs are for medium 
voice; the last named is also usable for 
the higher tessitura. 

K OK ok 


Another If the “Song of the 
Arrangement Volga Boatmen” had 
of the Volga originated in our own 
Boat Song country as a “Song of 


the Mississippi Boat- 
men,” for example, it could hardly have 
gained greater popularity with our 
music-lovers than has this Russian peas- 
ant melody. It has been sung and played 
in all the usual arrangements and combi- 
nations, and its vogue is seemingly un- 
diminished. Among the most recent ar- 
rangements of it is one for the piano by 
H. L. Heartz (White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Co.), in which the melody is well 
worked up. It is neither long nor diffi- 
cult and makes a good teaching piece. 
4 o* * * 
The fourth volume of 


Fourth “Steps 
Hazel Gertrude Kin- 


for the Young 


Pianist.” scella’s “Steps for the 
Young Pianist,” Vol- 
ume 145 in the Scholastic Series (G. 


Schirmer), is a logical development of 
the three books that preceded it. It is an 
educational work of unusual interest, in- 
asmuch as the pupil is led toward techni- 
cal and artistic development in a manner 
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that eliminates the dryness and monotony 
of much of the material used in teaching. 
The author has made judicious selections 
from the standard studies and pieces of 
piano literature, and she has interspersed 
it with exercises of her own that help in 
the solution of the many technical prob- 
lems that arise. With the pianistic ma- 
terial there are description, analysis and 
biographical notes that aid in broadening 
the pupil’s musical horizon. In short, it 
is a work that teachers should welcome. 
* cs * 


Piano Pieces by “Arabesque - Intermez- 
L. Leslie Loth zo,” by L. Leslie Loth 
and Frances (Clayton F. Summy 
Terry Co.), is an attractively 

written piano piece, 
smooth flowing, graceful and pianistic. 
Its effectiveness is of the kind that makes 
it sound more difficult than it really is. 
Like most of this composer’s work, it has 
evidences of imagination, and pupils of 
about the fourth or fifth grades will en- 
joy it. 

From the same press comes a second 
grade piece by Frances Terry, entitled 
“Away We Go!” In this composer’s 
work also there is imagination and good 
taste—qualities that, unfortunately, are 
not always evident in the music written 
for young folks. Miss Terry’s pieces, 
therefore, should be known to teachers 
who wish to use material by contem- 
porary composers that is both interesting 
to the pupil and calculated to develop ap- 
preciation for good music. 

* * ES 

In the good old days 
before the movies and 
“jazz” had usurped the 
place of more sedate 
and less hectic pastimes the singing of 
rounds and catches was much in favor. 
They originated sometimes in the early 
part of the seventeenth century and 
boasted quite a formidable literature. By 
way of collecting some of these old tunes 
Henry Tolhurst has edited two books of 
them, under the title of “Rounds and 
Catches” (London: W. Paxton & Co.), 
of which one has been received. It con- 
tains eighteen numbers in all, including 
such well-known names as Purcell, Call- 
cott, Webbe and others. There are many 
delightful examples of thése old tunes in 
this collection, and all those who are in- 


A Book of 
Old Rounds 
and Catches 


terested will be repaid in examining 
them. 

K ok °K 
“Spring Joy” Ina Rae Seitz has writ- 
and “Dear ten an exultant, happy 
Heart’’—Two song in her “Spring 
Songs Joy” (Clayton F. 


Summy Co.), in which 
both solo and accompaniment combine to 
sweep the melody and words along to an 
effective close. The mood is struck from 
the first, when the piano opens with a 
glissando from G, first line of bass stave, 
to E above high C. It is dedicated to 
Florence Macbeth. “Dear Heart,” by 
Marguerite Lawrence Test, comes in two 
keys and is a plain tune with a simple 
chordal accompaniment. There is a cer- 
tain appeal about it for those who like 
the sentimental type of light song. 

K * * 

Just what significance 
there is in the title of 
Louis Cheslock’s “Le- 
gend for a Slav Lullaby” for violin (Bal- 
timore: Ernest W. Beatty) or what it 
means exactly, we don’t know. Never- 
theless, as a piece of music it possesses 
interest. The melody is slow and sus- 
tained, with a touch of sadness about it. 
It opens on the G string and returns to 
it sufficiently to darken the mood. In 
the accompaniment there is considerable 
color and harmonic variety and the whole 
composition is well sustained and worked 
out. 


Legend for 
a Slav Lullaby 
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Phone Schuyler 8375 








EZIO 


LABROMO 


TENOR 


Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitale 
Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 73d St., New York 
Columbus 9500 


JOHN SMALLMAN 


=B aritone 
Conductor Los Angeles Oratorio Society 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 


SHIRLEY TAGGART, Secretary, Tel. 20844 














GRACE 


STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 
817 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 7988 


Messrs, Paterson Sons and Co., Ltd, 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and London 
Announce the opening of an American 
Agency at 
110 East 3ist St., New York City 
Phone Madison Square 6915 
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v. the answer is, read Mr. Finck 
‘eping the Belt within Bounds. | 
re is really no reason why a music 


WUTC ELC 


Mr. Finck has treated a rather dull sub- 


ject in most diverting fashion. He has 
succeeded in being at once serious and 
witty. In fact, he is sometimes so witty 
that you cannot help smiling broadly at 


We cannot discuss the work from a 
scientific angle, not being on speaking 
terms with calories or the other strange 
gods of the food-and-diet temple. But 
as a plain and slightly plump—to be 
poetical as well as frank—person, we 





Beatrice MacCue, contralto and teach- 
er, formerly head of the voice depart- 
ment at Miami Conservatory, has opened 
a New York studio at 108 West Seventy- 
fifth Street. Miss MacCue will give a 
series of song programs exclusively by 


ven a capital one like H. T. F.— his well-aimed shafts. What matter if advise you to read “Girth Control” and oe Me — Pgpeeess E 

L pi es such a book. True, you are sometimes their target? Y ou to take it to heart, aye, even to your Amé Yr ican com eons rs this season, She 

‘ ‘jg a dark impression abroad that deserve no better for being overweight whole metabolism! B. R. will sing a group of songs by Fay 

t] 3 tae te ck ts aphoen Foster at the opening of Miss Foster’s 

~ : taal wl Cs Lentaurinaine . : - * cape on Oct. 1, and also give an 

( 5 es : all-Americé ‘ogram, ¢ -2r own studi 

nl “ gynieism. As for a eritie’s going Mischa Levitzki’s Seventh American all-American program, at her own studio 
. umanity as , 

or one jot Meg holt & Welleian musicale to be given by the American 

= (he Optimists on Nov. 20. 


jots to frame our brimming thought). 
ye: Mr. Finck, who has been criticking 
the New York Evening Post these 
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Tour Will Include Visit to Cuba 
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Mexican Band Gives Second Concert in 


- od y weary years, has gone and made (Portrait on Front Page) — pe New York F oem tattaae in a Central Park 
another kindly gesture toward his fellow- ie : race of concerts in March. | The Mexican Band of which Capt. 
a ae Before this he had written a de- ISCHA LEVITZKI, pianist, who is Mr. Levitzki is still at his summer  pamon Hernandez is conduct : a 
“er lectable volume on “Food and Flavor” about to start on his seventh Amer- home at Avon, N. J., where he is at =~ : Seas he yl 
= and another, more on the pastoral order, ican tour, will make his first appearance Work on his programs for the season Soaie Seupent om the an, Veen Paxk, 
hal ‘allied “Gardening With Brains.” : and is also putting the finishing touches New York, under the auspices of the 

— calle of the season at Rutland, Vt., in a recital 4 1 eae Saget 
——— “Girth Control” aims at “womanly ; +}, On some new compositions. His recently Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts on the 
ir on Oct. 22, and the coming season will oublished Valse and Gavotte h both . : : bmd 

peauty, manly strength, health and a ' , ; pub: aise and Gavotte have bot evening of Sept. 19. The organization, 
; long life for everybody.” (Such is the keep him busy until far into the spring. achieved such popularity that he would which recently returned from a_ two- 
cihtitle.) Competently to discuss such His engagements in November include seem to be destined to become well known weeks’ engagement at the Toronto Expo- 
a book, then, a reviewer should be a fourteen dates and will take him as far °° # Composer as well as a pianist. Se ee by Massenet, Ros- 
‘omposite Flo Ziegfeld, Walter Camp, ' itt ie ilies seica ig ‘S21, Liszt, Shakoff, V. M. Preza, M. 
itals comy West as Minneapolis and St. Louis. On AW the material in MusICAL AMERICA is Ponce, F. Villanueva and the conductor. 
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—— Contralto Dyneley Hussey in the London Saturday Review 
There is nothing in the way of programs which holds greater possibilities of tedium 
E d than one made up of folk-songs, whatever their origin or individual charm. When, in 
ted ngage addition, it was announced that Miss Thomas would sing in costume, I feared the worst 
| ty 1923 and took no special pains to be in time for her first song. Five minutes in Wigmore 
ork. ‘ Hall made me regret those wasted moments and | made sure of hearing her second 
— Nov. 5 Chicago Apollo | concert. 
| Club | Miss Thomas is right to wear the costume of the sixties, not merely because she can carry 
Pirrats v ent d it off and looks charming, but also because it sets at once the note of the period at which 
ie | “Elijah” these songs were in their prime. But that is a minor matter. The two things which 
aE. give Miss Thomas the special place she occupies in one’s memory of the past season 
are an exceptional knowledge and love of her songs and the equally rare technique 
‘ which she brings to the singing of them. Of Miss Thomas’ technique one can say only 
1924 that she sings with the same control over voice and color and phrasing which one looks 
a M 7 8 S b for and so seldom finds in the singers of lieder. 
a - artanbur , 
y P cf I hope that Miss Thomas’ success will not be followed by a general attempt to emulate 
a Festival, it. Experience of hearing Spirituals sung even by a great singer makes such a Prospect 
desolating. And if my praise of Miss Thomas’ art appears superlative, my excuse is 
“Tl Trovatore,”’ etc. that the keen pleasure it has given me demands any expression of gratitude I can make 
rk in order that others may be encouraged to share it. 
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and whoever happens to be the leading 
contemporary authority on _ longevity. 
This is too much to expect from a lone 
journalist; but there is such a thing as 
the “approach” to a subject. Approach- 
ing “Girth Control” from the humble 
angle of common sense—which veils 
many a sin of ignorance—one finds in 
Mr. Finck’s volume a lucid, sane and 
constantly stimulating treatment of 
several vital topics. You don’t have to 
be fat to benefit by Mr. Finck’s counsel. 
There is a chapter, and many another 
scattered word of wisdom, for the lean 
reader. Mr. Finck has evolved what he 
describes as a “new psychology of eat- 
ing.” He tells you how to eat wisely 
and at the same time well. He does this, 
not in the orthodox sombre and solemn 
manner of the professional dietician, but 
as a fellow-being who has suffered, sacri- 
ficed and learned. 


Glance at a few of the chapter head- 
ings: “Short Cuts to Slimness,” “Burn- 
ing Up the Blubber,” “Linked Pleasure 
Long-Drawn-Out,” “Eat Anything You 
Like,” “To Drink or Not to Drink.” Do 
you get an idea of the book? In a word, 


his way back he will make his third 
appearance in Syracuse, N. Y., and will 
wind up the first lap of his tour with 
his first New York recital of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 4. Immediate- 
ly after this recital he will leave for 
Montreal, Chicago and Springfield, Ohio, 
and then turn southward for a series of 
concerts which will keep him busy until 
the Christmas Holidays. His first con- 
cert of the New Year, 1924, will be in 
Havana on Jan. 2, and this will also 
be his first appearance in the Cuban 
capital. He will play there a _ second 
time and possibly a third and return 
to the United States about the end of 
January, when he will go immediately 
to the Pacific Coast where the entire 
month of February will be spent, this 


being his third tour of California and 
his second of the Northwest. After 
these concerts he will make a flying trip 
across the Continent in order to appear 
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Western Tour, November, 1923 











Southern Tour, April-May, 1924 
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J. Maldonado, cornetist, played a solo. 
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Such indeed are the Plantation Songs of 
“The Lady from Louisiana” 


Edna Thomas 


Note—Announcement is herewith made that after J anuary 
Ist there will be a raise in price for recitals 
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LA SALLE, ILL.—Hugh C. Price has 
resumed teaching at his Kewanee and 
La Salle Studios, and is preparing new 
programs for recitals in various cities 
this season. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Mrs. Albert Scholin 
has been elected secretary of the B Natu- 
ral Music Club, to succeed Lillian 
Sohner, who resigned when she left to 
teach in another city. 


* * * 


PoRTLAND, ORE.—The Cadman Club 
meeting for the first time this fall at the 
residence of Mrs. Harold Bayley, heard a 
program of folk-songs of Finland, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Norway and Sweden. 


* * * 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—John R. Framp- 
ton, of the piano department of Iowa 
State Teachers’ College for the past 
fifteen years, has resigned in order to 
join the music faculty of Oberlin College. 


* * ok 


CLEVELAND, OHI0O.—The Loretta De- 
Lone Harp School has been opened, and 
many students from other States are 
among those enrolled. Monthly recitals 
and demonstration classes are held in 
the Fine Arts Building. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Abby Whiteside of 
Portland, Ore., pianist and teacher, was 
the guest of a number of Seattle piano 
teachers at a luncheon when she recently 
visited Seattle on her way to New 
York, where she will open a studio. 

* * * 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Noon-day_ con- 
certs, given by the Wurlitzer Company, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Dunning, have been inaugurated 
to afford business people an opportunity 
to hear talented Cincinnati artists. 





Mount VERNON, IowA.—Harold W. 
Baltz, a graduate of the Cornell College, 
will go to the Kemper Military School 
at Boonville, Mo., this year to take 
charge of the Kemper Glee Clubs. He 
will also give vocal and piano instruction. 

* 1K 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Lilian Carpenter, 
organ teacher at the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, gave a recital at All 
Souls’ Church, her program including 
Stebbins’ “In Summer,” a movement 
from Boéllmann’s “Gothic” Suite, and 
Guilmant’s “Marche Religieuse.” 

* * * 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Otto Pfefferkorn, 
pianist, gave a recital recently at Brenau 
College Conservatory, when he played 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Triumerei,” Rubinstein’s “Kam- 
mennoi Ostrow” and several other num- 
bers, including some of his own composi- 
tions. 

* * 1 


Sioux City, IowA.—The Sioux City 


Music School, of which Ethel Jamison’ 


has been formally 
opened. Associated with Mrs. Booth 
are Mrs. Leona Burton-Smith, vocal 
teacher; Kathryn Ellen Anthony, teacher 
of piano, and Mrs. George Scott, teacher 
of expression. 


Booth is director, 


* * 


PoRTLAND, ORE.—Jean Knowlton of 
Chicago, soprano, appeared in a costume 
recital at the Woman’s Club auditorium, 
and sang artistically groups of eight- 
eenth century pastorals, modern songs, 
and Spanish folk-songs. Constance Piper 


played the accompaniments skilfully. 
Mrs. Donald Spencer was the manager. 
* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The following violin 
pupils of John A. Houck appeared in a 
recent recital: Eric Flatebo, Richard 
Siprelle, Dorothy Morgan, Alie Koskella, 
Susan Fells, Julia Dexter, Frank Bufford 


and Creon Thomas. They were assisted 

by Ronald Burrell, cornet pupil of F. 
Joseph Impala. Mrs. Houck was ac- 
companist. pe ef 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Pyne Poynt Com- 
munity Chorus gave its final concert of 
the season at Pyne Poynt Park before an 
audience of several thousand persons. A 
special feature was the singing of a 
large children’s chorus under the leader- 
ship of Ralph Githens, director of the 
society. The Y. M. C. A. Band played 
under the baton of Eugene Engel. 

* * * 


HoPeEWELL, N. J.—The Music and Lit- 
erary Club held its first meeting for the 
year at the home of Mrs. Edwin V. 
Savidge, when the following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Paul Cutter, president; 
Mrs. Edwin V. Savidge, secretary, and 
Norma Livington, treasurer. The fol- 
lowing committees were also appointed: 
Instrumental, Anne Bond; vocal, Jean 
Sharp; literary, Ada Creely. 


* * * 


KANSAS City, KAN.—Mrs. J. T. Pattie 
and Mrs. G. C. McCartin sang a soprano 
duet, Mendelssohn’s “I Waited for the 
Lord,” at the Grandview Park Pres- 
byterian Church  recently.—_-Margaret 
Keegan, pianist, has opened a studio for 
the teaching of piano and harmony. 
Miss Keegan recently was graduated 
from the Central College for Women, 
Lexington, Mo., where she specialized in 
piano and theory. 


K o x 


KANSAS City, KAN.—Mrs. J. T. Pattie, 
Ethel Kelley, Irma Wilkinson-Cooke and 
Frederick Cooke were soloists and Mrs. 
E. W. Henry and Dorothy McKinley ac- 
companists at the opening of the season 
for the Council of Clubs on Sept. 20. 
Mrs. Pattie sang “One Fine Day” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” Miss Kelley played 
“The Lark” by Balakireff and a Liszt 
Study and Mr. and Mrs. Cooke inter- 
preted a movement from the Bach Double 


Concerto. 
ok * OK 


TRENTON, N. J.—Mrs. Charles E. Ed- 
wards has been appointed organist of 
the Prospect Presbyterian Church, suc- 
ceeding George I. Tilton, who has ac- 
cepted a similar position at the Third 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Edwards 


ie 
was organist for a number of ye: 
the Central Methodist Church, ani ;,,. 
merly held a like position at the Tr: ;,, 
High School. As accompanist, sg; , 
assistant to Mme. Bozano, vocal te: 
and has acted in this capacity for 
local singers. 

* a * 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—William VP 
Pitts, tenor, formerly of Richmond, |); 
has been engaged for the quart: 
the Crescent Avenue Presbyt: yj. 
Church. Mr. Pitts was graduated »,,, 
Earlham College in Indiana, and stv jj¢; 
voice there for a number of years u ie» 
Samuel B. Garton of Richmond, who w,. 
then dean of the music departme: 
the college. He was tenor soloist 
two years in the Grace Methodist Ch 
Richmond, of which Mr. Garton is 
director. Mr. Pitts has studied 
Sergei Klibansky in New York. 

* * * 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—In a song 1% 
at Converse College, Clara Bancroft. 
tralto, vocal teacher at the College, 
introduced to a Spartanburg audi 
and was warmly applauded in num); 
by Bach, Handel, Brahms, Arensky, |)e- 
libes, LaForge and Coquard. She 
assisted by Martha Alexander-Mu)/; 
violin teacher at the College, and \. 
Irving Hyatt, pianist. Miss Banco! 
received her early training at the (ji, 
cinnati Conservatory, and afterward: 
studied voice in New York with Osc) 
Saenger, W. H. Neidlinger, Ellison \V.) 
Hoose, and Frank La Forge. 


* * * 


Port ARTHUR, TEX.—For the secon 
of the vesper musicales given under th. 
auspices of the Port Arthur Daily News 
at the First M. E. Church, a Japanes 
program was arranged under the direc. 
tion of E. H. McGuire. Some of the 
officers of the Japanese steamship Ryu- 
fuku Maru took part. One of them. §. 
Kondo, sang Japanese love songs. and 
S. Miki and K. Sawada played shakv- 
hachi solos. Mrs. Rupert Theobalt, so- 
prano, sang “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madame Butterfly”; a duet was given 
by Gladys Button, soprano, and Frances 
Canada, contralto; Bernice Blair con- 
tributed a reading, and a trio was played 
by Mrs. Neal D. Rader, violinist; Frank 
W. Kerns, ‘cellist, and E. H. McGuire 
organist. Mr. McGuire also played 
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Clarence Adler 


PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Solon Alberti 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Studio: 9 W. 76th St., New York 
Phone: Wadsworth 1989 


Julia Allen 
Exponent of 


LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF 
875 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 








SINGING 
Circle 1350 











Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phenes: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 

Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 

i Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio Summer Session 
SUSAN 8. BOICEK, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 




















May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck 


471 West End Ave. 


ork 





Teacher of Singing 
Phone Schuyler 6870 


Seudie open under assistant teachers until August Ist. 











Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
udio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 





MUSICIANS’ 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSE R—CONDUOTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. . Oo., Covent Garden, Lenden, Btc. 
Teacher; J Lacchese, Sop. San Carle Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Emma A. Dambmann 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 














Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Ceach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 





Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
251 West 81st St., New York. Schuyler 7987 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accom paniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


DIRECTORY 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Endicott 1645 








number of solos. 


Carmen Reuben MEZZO SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singin 
Available ts and Recitals 


for Concer 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 








Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message”’ 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Francis Rogers 

CONCERT ws mee) TEACHER OF 

Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 Bast 62d St., New York 





Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Eadicott 1352 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 








Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a. Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertotre 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Orescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 











The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 








Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


° ° Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin "Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


Studio: 











Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
, TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York _ 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Coaching——Accompanying 
115 East 34th Strest 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Crystal Waters 

SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 

9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 8321 


Dorsey Whittington 

American Pianist 

27 West 76th St., New York 

wo ee eee Endicott 2473 

Frank Woelber 
VIOLINIST 

Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Meth 














Studio: 





Studio: 








Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall Circle 13 
° Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 

Phone—Endicott 2779 


° tor Z Grapé 
Josiah Zuro Director pw BR, rap 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 01 
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Phete Oy Apees 
R BK. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


—_ 


EVELYN 





Contralto 


“‘As an interpreter she 
displayed intelligence and 
authority.""—-Neo York 
Tribune. 

“Evelyn MacNevin is a 
young singer with a con- 
tralto voice of fine volume 
and golden quality.’’— 

New York Times. 


ous 
sion.”"—Toronto Daily 
Star (By Augustus 
Bridle). 





Exclusive Management 


_MacNevin 
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Dr. 


Daniel Sullivan 
Teacher of International Artists 


Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georg 


es Baklanoff 


132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 











Coloratura Soprane 
Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 


CROXTON 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 
Personal Address: 
Hotel Belleclaire, New York City 








KANSAS CITY 
‘LITTLE SYMPHONY ”’ 


N. DE RUBERTIS, Conductor 
ANNA MILLAR, Manager 


500 Lillis Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Edoardo PETRI 


Teacher of Singing 


Mr. Petri announces 
to teach privately through the Summer 
months without interruption. 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


that he will continue 











LAMPERTI SCHOOL OF 
Private and Class Instruction 
Studio: 3@5 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ELSIE LYON 


Contralto 
SINGING 


Circle 1350 








FORM N. Y. LEAGUE 
TO AID STUDENTS 


Managers Support Plan for 
Pupils’ Concert Tickets 
at Minimum Prices 


A plan to dispose of New York con- 
cert tickets to music students at a maxi- 
mum admission price of fifty cents, has 
been formulated by the newly-organized 
City Music League. Several prominent 


patrons of music are sponsoring the 
League, but the names of this committee 
have not been announced. The plan is 
understood to have the support of the 
New York musical managers, who have 
united to put a stop to the free admission 
evil. The action of the managers in 
abolishing the complimentary list was 
reported in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Under the new plan, it is essential for 
students to present credentials establish- 
ing their connection with a school or 
teacher, and they can obtain tickets only 
by applying directly to the City Music 
League. According to a report received 
from an authoritative source the tickets 
for several of the earliest musical events 
of the coming season have been com- 
pletely disposed of to students. 

The City Music League has as yet 
made no definite announcement of its 
program, but it is understood to include 
other projects for aiding the music stu 
dent of moderate means. 








Maximilian Pilzer to Give New York 
Recital After Six Years 


Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, will give 
his first New York recital, after an ab- 
sence of six years from the local concert 
platform, at the Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 21. Mr. Pilzer has spent 
some time abroad in concert work and 
composition, and his program will in- 
clude one of his works. Harry Kaufman 
will be at the piano. 





Ralph Leopold, pianist and teacher, 
has removed his New York studios to 
10 West Fifty-third Street. Mr. Leopold 
will give his first recital of the season 
at West Chester, Pa., on Sept. 29. His 
recital in Phoenixville, Pa., previously 
announced for that date, will be given 
on Oct. 1. 








| Working for the highest and best in American art, we offer 
| a joint concert program that leading critics have unanimously 


acclaimed “A Real Musical Treat.” The artistic services are 


by the 


Greatest Living American 
Composer-Pianist 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD 





and the 


and South. 


D. F. Balsz, 2847 


More than eighty (80) engagements last season, and already heavily 
booked for the coming season. During September, October, Novem- 
1923, there are several open dates available en 
route through the East and Middle West. 


ber and December, 


Booking January and February, 1924, in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana and Western Canada. 


Booking March and April, 
Also accepting requests for the 1924-5 season. 


K. M. White, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
North Grand Blvd, St. Louis, Mo. 
France Goldwater, Majestic Theatre Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





TSIANINA 


1924, through the East, Middle West 














IN VOICE 


CADMAN Martha Reynolds, 411 Mill St., Portland, Ore. 
SPECIAL w 7 with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind 
CLARE HENRI them. See “The Practical Psychology of 


Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, which is a Complete 
| TECHNIQUE Studio: 30 West 72nd St. Vocal Method. 
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Mental Barriers of Student Hinder 
Musical Growth, 
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MONG the serious drawbacks to the 

advancement of any music student, 
and particularly the student of singing, 
is a self-consciousness that defeats his 
best efforts and hampers the teacher’s 
work to effect his improvement, says 
Hilda Grace Gelling, vocal instructor of 


New York and for several years asso- 
ciate teacher to Percy Rector Stephens. 
This mental handicap, which is often in- 
herent in the pupil, is frequently intensi- 
fied by the attitude of the teacher, says 
Miss Gelling. A lofty attitude on the 
part of the teacher, she observes, brings 
forth in its worst aspect whatever in- 
feriority complex the student may pos- 
sess, and occasionally develops one where 
it did not exist. 

“Teachers, instead of cultivating an 
attitude of infallibility or superiority, 
might better recognize the fact that this 
does not put the student at ease,” de- 
clares Miss Gelling. “If self-conscious- 
ness afflicts the student during the sing- 
ing of a song, there will be a resultant 
confusion of thought, lack of poise and 
an utter absence of proper mood. It has 
always seemed to me that the teacher 
should break down the supposed barrier 
between the master and the aspirant, so 
that each lesson may partake of a mutual 
striving for the greatest benefit to each.” 

Miss Gelling, who spent her vacation 
in Bermuda, has returned to New York 


Says Miss Gelling 


4) 

















Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 
Hilda Grace Gelling, Vocal Instructor of 
New York 


and has opened her studio for the season, 
A feature of her work will be a series of 
individual recitals to be given by her 
advanced pupils. E. R. 





Lewiston, Me., Greets Sousa’s Band 


LEWISTON, ME., Sept. 24.—Sousa’s 
Band, on its New England tour, played 
in Lewiston City Hall on Sept. 20, and 
was heartily greeted by a large audi- 
ence. Schelling’s “The Victory Ball” 
was included in the program. The solo- 





ists, who were also received with favor, 
were Marjorie Moody, soprano; Rachel 
Senior, violinist, and John Dolan and 
George Carey. Arthur N. Pettingill, 
leader of the Lewiston Brigade Band, 
had charge of the local arrangements. 
ALICE FRostT LORD. 
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ith whom did you study + 


All professional artists know that 

| this is one of the first questions | 

| asked. They know too that in | 

all branches of music there is | 

only one maestro with whom to | 

have studied carries immediate | 

| conviction—whose name | 

| signifies all that is superlative— 

| whose name opens gates that | 
| lead to wider fields. 


pupil stamps one as a_ harpist 
to whom a certain consideration | 


Address — Secretary Salzedo Studios 


315 West 79th Street 
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235 West 102nd Street 


CONTRALTO - VOICE BUILDER - COACH 


TENTH SUCCESSFUL SEASON 
Announces the Re-opening of Her Studio 


Telephone: Riverside 6400 


New York City 
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PLAYERS CHOSEN FOR 
STRANSKY’S FORCES 


State Symphony to Give First 
New York Performance 
of Holst Work 


The solo players of the State Sym- 
phony, which will give its first concert 
under Josef Stransky’s baton at Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 10, have been announced in 
an official statement by the management. 
Hans Letz, as previously announced, will 


be concertmaster. Otto Baumann, for- 
merly concertmaster of the Stuttgart 
Opera, will lead the second violins. The 
solo players include the following: Jacob 
Altschuler, first viola; Horace Britt of 
the Letz Quartet, first ’cellist; Paul 
Ouglitzky, formerly professor at the 
Petrograd Conservatory, first contrabass, 
and Henrietta Gelfius, formerly of the 
Boston Symphony, harpist. 

A number of wind instrument players 
who have played under Mr. Stransky 
during the last twelve years will be heard 
with the State Symphony. These include 
Nicholas Kouloukis, first flute; Rene 
Corne, first oboe; Albert Chiaffarelli, 
first clarinet; August Mesnard, first bas- 
soon; Xavier Reiter, French horn; 
Simone Belgiorno, first trombonist, and 
Andrea Thomas, tuba. 

The program for the opening concert 
by the orchestra on Oct. 10 will include 
the first New York performance of Gus- 
tav Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus,” Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration,” Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” Prelude and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Marche Slave.” 








‘Martha Atwood Sings in Opera in Italy 


Arthur Wilson, New York teacher, re- 
cently received a cablegram from Martha 
Atwood, American soprano, stating that 
she has been engaged to sing at the 
Massimo Theater in Palermo, following 
her successful appearance in five per- 
formances as Mimi in “Bohéme” at the 
Politeama Theater, Genoa. Miss Atwood, 
who is appearing in Italy under the 
stage name of Marta Atti, studied with 
Mr. Wilson for seven years before leav- 
ing for Europe more than a year ago. 





Kaltenborn Orchestra to Give First Con- 
cert in New Park Bandstand 


The Kaltenborn Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Franz Kaltenborn, is sched- 
uled to give the first concert in the new 
bandstand on the Mall, Central Park, on 
the afternoon of Sept. 29. The stand has 
been donated by Elkan Naumburg to the 
city of New York. The program for the 
concert will include works by Beethoven, 
Wagner, Liszt, Tchaikovsky, Bizet, Ros- 
sini, Verdi, Strauss and Goldman. 





Carl V. Lachmund Lectures to Summer 


Classes 


Carl V. Lachmund, pianist and teacher, 
recently returned to New York from a 
vacation spent in northern Connecticut 
and has resumed his classes at his stu- 
dios. During his visit to New England 
Mr. Lachmund gave a series of lectures 
on Liszt to summer classes. 





Wurlitzer Concert Series Announced 


The Wurlitzer Company wiil open its 
third season of free daily concerts at the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium on Oct. 1. The 
series will be under the direction of C. C. 
Parkyn, manager of the auditorium. 





Sullivan Students to Begin Season’s 
Work 
Dr. Daniel Sullivan will reopen his 


New York vocal studios on Oct. 1. Among 
well known artists who have coached 
with Dr. Sullivan are Alice Nielsen and 
Georges Baklanoff, baritone of the Chi- 
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People And Events in New Yorks Week 
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cago Opera Company. Regina Senz, 
coloratura soprano, who has received her 
entire vocal training under Dr. Sullivan’s 
direction, recently sailed to fufill leading 
operatic réles abroad under the manage- 
ment of Norbert Salter, European repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Among other pupils of Dr. Sulli- 
van are Eleanor Elderkin, who was 
chosen out of fifty applicants as vocal 
teacher at the Kentucky Women’s Col- 
lege, Danville, Ky.; Charlotte Linnell, 
who recently returned from a successful 
tour to the coast with Harry Redman, 
composer and pianist, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory; Herbert Goff, who 
has been re-engaged for the “Music Box 
Revue,” Dorothy Fitz Gibbon, who is 
appearing in the new musical comedy, 
“Poppy,” and Mary Fitz Simon, George 
Patten and Simeon Zackinoff, who gave 
a concert in New Brunswick, N. J., early 
in the summer. Marguerite Antwine, 
who last season conducted a successful 
vocal class in Birmingham, Ala., has re- 
turned to the studios for further study. 





Announce Pavlowa Répertoire for Open- 
ing Week at Manhattan 


The répertoire for the first week of 
Anna Pavlowa’s engagement with her 
company at the Manhattan Opera House, 
New York, beginning Oct. 8, was an- 
nounced last week by her manager, S. 
Hurok, Inc. The programs are as fol- 
lows: Monday, “Chopiniana” and “Rus- 
sian Folk-lore” (new); Tuesday, **Ama- 
rilla” and “Oriental Impressions” (new); 
Wednesday, “The Fairy Doll” and “Dio- 
nysus” Thursday, “The Magic Flute” 
and “Russian Folk-lore”; Thursday, “Au- 
tumn Leaves” and “Russian Folk- lore”; 
Friday, “Snowflakes” and “Dionysus”; 
Saturday afternoon, “A Polish Wedding” 
and “The Fairy Doll”: Saturday night, 
“Amarilla” and “Oriental Impressions.” 
In addition, each program will include 
about six divertissements, in two of 
which Mme. Pavlowa will dance. Mme. 
Pavlowa will appear in two acts of the 
ballet program, instead of in one, as for- 
merly. Laurent Novikoff and Hilda But- 
sova will be with the company, the per- 
sonnel of which will be practically the 
same as that of last season. Theodore 
Stier will conduct the perfor mances. 


“Tannhauser” Numbers at Capitol 


Theater 


Several excerpts from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” were given on the program of 
the Capitol Theater during the week be- 
ginning Sept. 23. Elsa Stralia, soprano, 
sang “Dich Theure Halle,” and the or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Erno 
Rapee, played the Introduction and the 
first scene of Act II. Paderewski’s 
Minuet in G was danced by the ballet 
corps in a choreographic arrangement by 
Maria Gambarelli. A number of popular 
college songs were given in a prologue 
entitled “Campus Memories,” with Mar- 
guerite Ringo, lyric soprano, as soloist. 





Dupré to Open American Engagements 
with Recital at Wanamaker’s 


Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris, who was scheduled to 
arrive from abroad on the Olympic on 
Sept. 25, will open his second tour of the 
United States with a recital in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, on the 
afternoon of Sept. 29. The program will 
include first performances of two works 
by the artist and an improvisation on 
themes submitted by David McK. Wil- 
liams, Dr. T. Tertius Noble and Frank L. 
Sealy. 


Women’s University Glee Club Plans 
Two Concerts 


The Women’s University Glee Club, 
which was organized last season among 
the alumne of a number of colleges, will 
open its season with a rehearsal at its 
headquarters in New York on Oct. 1. 
The organization plans to give two con- 
certs this winter under the leadership of 
Gerald Reynolds. The officers of the club 
include Mrs. Wilson Fitch Smith, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Westley Hunt, secretary. 









NATIVE WORKS FOR 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 


Borowski’s “Youth” and Pieces 
by Carpenter, Goldmark and 
Schelling Announced 


American compositions will figure in 
the programs of the New York Philhar- 
monic again during the coming season. 
Willem Van Hoogstraten and Willem 
Mengelberg will include in their concerts 
works by John Alden Carpenter, Rubin 
Goldmark and Ernest Schelling. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten will conduct ail 
the orchestra’s concerts from the opening 
date, Oct. 25, until the end of January, 
with the exception of one week, during 
which Henry Hadley,. associate conduc- 
tor, will lead programs devoted largely 
to new American compositions. These 
have been chosen by Mr. Hadley under 
the Philharmonic Society’s plan for giv- 
ing special opportunities to native Amer- 
ican composers. The works include Felix 
Borowski’s tone-poem, “Youth,” which 
won a $1,000 prize at the North Shore 
Festival last spring. 

Mr. Mengelberg will begin his guest 
engagement as leader of the Philhar- 
monic in a concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Jan. 29. He will conduct 
the orchestra on tour in March in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, Lancas- 
ter and Pittsburgh, giving two concerts 
in the last-named city. 

At the opening pair of concerts of the 
season, on the evening of Oct. 25 and 
the afternoon of Oct. 26, the following 
program will be given: Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concerto in G for Strings, Brahms’ 
Third Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Noc- 
turne and Scherzo from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Debussy’s “Fetes” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice.” 


“Huguenots’ ” Excerpt § Sung at Rivoli 


A scene from Meyerbeer’s “Hugue- 
nots” was sung by a male ensemble, ac- 
companied by the orchestra, at the Rivoli 
Theater during the week beginning Sept. 
23. Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer al- 
ternated at the conductor’s desk. The 
operatic prologue was designed to intro- 
duce the photoplay, “Ashes of Ven- 
geance,” with a locale laid in France of 
the sixteenth century. At the Rialto 
Theater Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhéra- 
zade” Suite was played by the orchestra 
under the alternate leadership of Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. Adrian Da 
Silva, tenor, sang a solo. A movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto was played 
by the Ampico Piano, with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 





Guilmant Organ School Prepares for New 
Season 


The New York Guilmant Organ School, 
directed by Dr. William C. Carl, will be 
reopened on Oct. 9 with added facilities 
in each department. The examination 
tests for the Berolzheimer scholarships 
will be held on Oct. 5. Dr. Carl returns 
with many interesting experiences of his 
long tour in the Near East. While in 
Paris, on his way to New York, he re- 
newed acquaintances with many well- 
known people in the musical world, and 
among others he visited were the Guil- 
mant family and Joseph Bonnet. 


United Singers Engage Elsa Riefflin 


Elsa Riefflin, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the United Singers 
of New York in a concert at the Man- 
hattan Opera House on Oct. 21. Miss 
Riefflin, who has reopened her studios, 
has been engaged as a member of the 
quartet of the Church of the Advent, 
New York. 


U. S. Marine Band to Give Concerts in 
New York 


The United States Marine Band will 
give an afternoon and an evening concert 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday, Sept. 30, 
with Anna Case, soprano, as soloist. The 





— 


band will appear on the afternoon o (+ 
7 at the Brooklyn Academy of Musi. ay, 
on the same evening at Carnegie {{,)) 
with Ina Bourskaya, mezzo-sopra: , 4; 
the Metropolitan Opera, as soloist. Th. 
band includes sixty players select: | |, 
the Government, after successfully a s< 
ing a test. The organization was fou de, 
122 years ago. When the Marine ( ,;». 
was created by act of Congress an pi 
bill was signed in 1798 by President | oh» 
Adams, it included sixteen drummer: 4), 
sixteen fife players and was the first oq. 
eral musical unit in the new Rep. jc 
The musicians actually began their d) ¢ je; 
in the Capitol at Washington in 180 





Ruff Addresses Young Musician- 


Albert E. Ruff, voice specialist, de. 
livered an address before the’ Yo ing 
Musicians’ Association at a meeting op 
Sept. 20, discussing the “Restoratio: of 
the Vocal Muscular System.” Mr. huff 
told of his experiences during many y: urs 
with voices that had “broken down 
through muscular strain and the app: ar. 
ance of nodules on the vocal cords. A 
large audience joined in a_ discussion 
after the address, and Mr. Ruff rep ied 
to many questions. 





National Opera Club Chorus to Hold 
Rehearsals Under New Leader 


The choral organization of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, of which 
Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner 
is president, was scheduled to resume 
rehearsals under its new musical direc- 
tor, Carl Fiqué, on Sept. 25. The chorus 
will sing at four evening meetings of the 
club on Nov. 22, Dee. 28, Jan. 24 and 
March 27. 


Laros to Be Soloist on Tour with New 
York Symphony 


Earle Laros, pianist, has been engage( 
for two appearances as soloist on tow 
with the New York Symphony unde: 
Walter Damrosch, playing in Rachmani 
noff’s Minor Concerto in Scranton, Pa., 
on March 21 and in Easton, Pa., on the 
following day. Mr. Laros will be heard 
in a New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec, 15. 





Saenger Pupil Makes Concert Tour 


Frances Bickford Allen, soprano, re- 
cently returned from a successful concert 
tour through the New England States. 
Included among her engagements were 
eight appearances with the Greenfield 
Military Band, three as soloist with or- 
chestra, and a number of recitals. Miss 
Allen is a pupil of Oscar Saenger. 





Announce LaForge-Beramen Recitals 


The first noonday recital of a series 
under the personal direction of Frank 
LaForge and Ernesto Bertimen will be 
given at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 5. These 
recitals will be given throughout the 
season on the first Friday of each month. 
Artists from the LaForge-Bertmen 
studios will appear in conjunction with 
the Duo-Art Piano. 


Jacob Gegna Resumes Teaching 


Jacob Gegna has resumed teaching in 
New York after a vacation at Calverton, 
Long Island. He plans to introduce some 
of his new compositions at a recital in 
Aeolian Hall in the coming season. 








Dorsey Whittington Opens New Studio 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist and teach- 
er, has opened new studios at 27 West 
Seventy-sixth Street, New York. Mr. 
Whittington will again be a member of 
the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art this season and will be head of the 
piano department of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Musical Art. He announces that 
he will play several novelties, including 
a Sonata by Scriabine and works by 
Deems Taylor, Eastwood Lane an 
Fanny Dillon, in his Aeolian Hall recita! 
in January. 





Amy Ellerman to Sing with New York 
Oratorio Society 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been en- 


gaged as a soloist for the New York 
Oratorio Society’s performance of “The 
Messiah,” with the accompaniment of the 
New York Philharmonic, at Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 26 and Dec. 29. 
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EISENBERG 


588 West End Ave., New York City 


rane 3082 
{ Sore Haven 7725 


Author of ‘“‘The Art and Science of Violin-Playing”’ 


Endorsed by Auer, Kreisler, Elman, etc. 








INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN ART-SCIENCE 


covering Repertoire, Interpretation and Modern Technique based on 
the principles of Relaxation, Weight and Muscular Development. 
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ohtest stars in the musical firmament 
~ all time. Besides the great mass of 
cic in all forms which he has left, he 
and time to write a little book on how 
.. nlav the piano. This volume was not 
. yemarkable as the Bach book, but ‘it 
_,ved the composer had carefully con- 
jered the subject and wished to help 
\-e who desired a guide to the tech- 
of the instrument. 
yl Czerny was considered an emi- 
nent pianist and pedagogue in his day. 
He seemed to be a link between the old 
and the new, since he had lessons wrth 
Beethoven and later became the teacher 
of Liszt. Czerny is especially remem- 
hered today for the books and books of.- 
piano études which bear his name. 
Among the most important of these are 
“School of Velocity,” Op. 299; “School 
of Legato and Staccato,” Op. 235; “Daily 
Studies,” Op. 337; “School of Ornament,” 
Op. 355; “School for the Left Hand,” Op. 
»99, and “School of Finger Agility,” Op. 
740, More young pianists are brought 
up on these studies than on any others. 


From Beethoven, distinguished pianist 
as he was, we have had really nothing on 
the technical side. But Clementi, his 
contemporary, added much to technical 
literature by his now famous “Gradus ad 
Parnassum,” published in 1817. Clementi 
was distinguished both as pianist and 
teacher. Besides the “Gradus,” he wrote 
“The Art of Touch on the Piano,” though 
this seems now to be forgotten. 

Kalkbrenner, a prominent pianist, hav- 
ng great vogue in his time, Cesired Cho- 
nin as a pupil when the latter took up 
his residence in Paris. Kalkbrenner was 
the author of a “Method of Piano Play- 
ing.’  Henselt, another contemporary 
pianist, published two books of Etudes. 

Robert Schumann’s little brochure, 
“Rules for Young Pianists,” can hardly 
be said to add anything to the technical 
knowledge of the instrument, though he 
produced one of the greatest compositions 
in technical form, the “Symphonic 
Etudes.” Chopin, on the contrary, en- 
riched our literature with two sets of 
Etudes which surpass all ather works in 
this form. He did not dictate by word 
but by deed in these technical poems for 
the piano. 

Franz Liszt, the towering pianistic 
genius of that epoch, has, as all pianists 
know, given us many concert numbers of 
dazzling virtuosity which he has called 
Etudes. There are the _ two, études 
“Waldesrauschen” and “Gnomenreigen,” 
also the “Etudes d’execution transcen- 
dents.” But some pianists do not know 
the fact that Liszt is the author of a 
great work on “Piano Technique.” And 
it is not in one or two books, but in 
twelve. In this work every conceivable 
problem is treated by the master. 


Liszt and His Followers 


Liszt’s famous pupil, Carl Tausig, de- 
voted much time and talent to the devel- 
opment of a great technique and in show- 
ing others how it is to be acquired. His 
work, “Daily Technics,” has been the 
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Greatest Technical W orks for Piano 
Composed by World-Famous Virtuosi 
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daily bread of countless aspiring young 
players. 

Brahms, as pianist, played much in 
public. Technical problems interested 
him. See his two books of “Finger Tech- 
nics.” Besides these he made Chopin’s 
Etude in F Minor into a study in sixths. 
Bach’s Chaconne was arranged by him 
for the left hand alone, also “Fifty-one 
Exercises for Piano” in seven books. 

The name of William Mason must be 
an honored one among pianists who have 
contributed to the technical side of the 
study of the piano. His_ technical 
method, built on the “Two-finger Exer- 
cise,” and many rhythmical scale forms 
has been greatly in use. He acquired the 
germ of the “Two-finger Exercise” from 
Liszt and elaborated it in many ways. 
William H. Sherwood, once a pupil of 
Mason, is another American pianist who 
helped to evolve a method of piano 
playing. 

Among the older pianists of today is 
Isidor Philipp, who has contributed con- 
siderable to the technical material of the 
instrument. This is issued in several 
books. Among them are “Technical 
Problems,” “Daily Exercises,” “School of 
Octaves,” “School of Seales,” “Chromatic 
Scales,” etc. 

Coming down to the active pianists of 
the present, we find many of them inter- 
ested in the scientific reasons for posi- 
tion and movement in piano playing. 
Leopold Godowsky, one of the greatest 
masters of keyboard technique, has com- 
posed sixty studies on the Etudes of 
Chopin. He has also collaborated with 
Josef Hofmann and others in creating 
the Progressive Series. 

Edward MacDowell, sterling pianist 
and remarkable composer, has left us two 
books of “Daily Piano Technics,” be- 
sides the two books of charming pieces 
which he named “Studies.” The set 
Op. 39 contains the lighter numbers, 
while the “Virtuoso Studies,” Op. 46, ex- 
emplify advanced technical problems. 

Thus we conclude that each author of 
piano technical material was first a pi- 
anist, who later began to think deeply 
along technical lines, and then sought 
ways and means to solve technical diffi- 
culties. In this connection we think of 
Theodor Kullak with his “School of 
Octave Playing” and “Seven Octave 
Etudes,” besides three books of “Ele- 
mentary Instruction”; Tobias Matthay, 
who followed a public career for fifteen 
years, then settled down as a pedagogue 
and gave the world “The Act of Touch,” 
“First Principles of Piano Playing,” 
“Relaxation Studies,” “The Child’s First 
Steps” and “Musical Interpretation”; 
Joseffy, a superlative pianist, who has 
published a valuable method of piano 
playing and teaching; Moriz Rosenthal, 
another of the chosen ones, has written 
(with L. Schytte) “Technical Studies for 
the Highest Degree of Development”; 
Alberto Jonas, excellent Spanish pianist, 
has published an exhaustive “Piano 
Method.” 

The list might be still more extended, 
but enough has been quoted to prove that 
the executive artist has done great things 
for the advancement of the technical side 
of his art. 





Gennaro Curci Weds 

Gennaro Curci, singer and vocal teach- 
er, and Elvira Caccia were married in 
the rectory of St. Clare’s Roman Catholic 
Church, New York, on the afternoon of 
Sept. 19. Rev. Father Francis Grassi 
performed the ceremony. The wedding 
party included Tamaki Miura, soprano 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, as 
maid of honor, and Tito Schipa, tenor 
t the Chicago Civic Opera, as best man. 
Mr. Curei, who has been engaged in 
oncert work and teaching in New York 
‘or a number of years, is a brother-in- 
‘aw of Amelita Galli-Curci. The bride 
'S a niece of Emmanuel Gatti, well- 
known Italian actor. The ceremony was 
‘ollowed by a reception attended by a 
humber of musicians at the home of 
Mr. Curci. 





Dr. von Dworzak of Denver Marries 
DENVER, Sept. 22.—Mrs. E. Parke Cus- 
Lewis, formerly of New York City, 
Was recently married to Dr. Zdenko von 


Dworzak of Denver, physician and 
Prominent amateur musician. Dr. von 
Uworzak conducts a large symphony 


ftoup of student players, plays violin in 
the Civic Symphony and in a chamber 
Musie group and has composed many 
musieal works, several of which have 


Xeen performed in public. 
J. C. Witcox. 


Artists Aid Japanese Sufferers with 
Benefit Ship’s Concert 


John McCormack, tenor, was heard in 
a ship’s concert given aboard the liner 
Majestic, which arrived at New York on 
Sept. 18. Other artists who participated 
in the program were Katharine Goodson, 


English pianist; Lionel Tertis, viola 
player, and Barbara Maurel, mezzo- 
soprano. The proceeds of the concert 


were reported as totaling $16,000, half 
of which was turned over to the Japanese 
Relief Fund and the rest to the fund for 
orphans of American and British seamen. 


Meta Schumann Opens New Studio 


Meta Schumann, coach and accom- 
panist, opened her new studios in New 
York with a musicale on Sept. 18. Daisy 
Polk of Dallas, Tex., soprano and vocal 
teacher, who has been coaching with Miss 
Schumann, sang German, French and 
English songs, and Richard Hale, bari- 
tone, also appeared. 


Sistine Choir to Include MS. Music in 
American Programs 

The Sistine Chapel Choir, which will 

open a tour of the United States under 

the management of Frank W. Healy of 

San Francisco at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 

18, will inglude.a number of. manuscript 


liturgical pieces in its programs. Much 
of this music is said never to have been 
neard outside the Sistine Chapel, as it 
has not been published and may not be 
taken out of the Vatican Library except 
by the director or vice-director of 
the Sistine Chapel. Monsignor Antonio 
Rella, who will conduct the choir, has had 
some of this music especially copied in 
order that it should be performed on this 
tour. 





Artists Engaged for Montreal Series 


MONTREAL, CAN., Sept. 22.—A series 
of musicales will be given in the new 
Hotel Mount Royal ballroom this season 
by artists of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau of New York by arrangement 
with Evelyn Boyce, Ltd. The artists to 
be heard, on dates to be announced later, 
are Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist; 
Louis Graveure, baritone; Erika Morini, 
violinist; Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and 
Ignaz Friedman, pianist, in joint recital, 
and, for a final event, a first recital in 
Montreal by Maria Jeritza, soprano of 
the Metropolitan. 





Watertown Chamber of Commerce 
Forms Orchestra 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 24.—The 
Chamber of Commerce has organized a 
small orchestra which will play at the 
series of lectures to be given each wint 
under the auspices of the chamber. 

WILHELMINA W. KNAPP. 

Virginia Colombati, New York teacher 
of singing, who has been spending the 
summer in Italy, will return to New York 
early in October to resume her teaching 
about Oct. 15. Mme. Colombati’s sum- 
mer classes were in charge of Anne 
Weeks. 





Georgia MacMullen, soprano, has been 


engaged as soloist for a week at the 
Academy of Music, New York. Miss 
MacMullen will sing the Waltz from 


“Romeo and Juliet”? with orchestra. 


LAUNCH CITY CONTESTS 


York Music Week Association 
Makes Final Plans 

A meeting of the officers and directors 
of the New York Music Association, Inc., 
was held at the Hotel Biltmore on the 
afternoon of Sept. 25, at which final 
plans for the district contests, announced 
to open on Oct. 15, were made. The meet- 
ing was attended by the chairmen of 
boroughs, the chairmen and vice-chair- 
men of the forty-eight contest districts, 
the chairmen of the foreign-born commit- 
tees and the members of the contest com- 
mittees. 

Paul D. Cravath presided and the 
speakers announced to participate in the 
program included Dr. John H. Finlay, 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble, chairman of the 
contests committee, and George H. Gart- 
lan, director of music in the schools of 
New York. 

The purpose of the meeting was to pre- 
pare the organization for the opening of 
the contests on Oct. 15. The city-wide 
events, as announced in last week’s issue 
ot MusIcAL AMERICA, will include more 
than forty kinds of competitions in each 
of the forty-eight districts. Otto H. 
Kahn is honorary president and Isabel! 
Lowden director of the New York Music 
Week Association. 


Clarendon H. Pfeiffer Now with Welte 
Mignon Studios 

Clarendon H. Pfeiffer, formerly for 
many years connected with the Aeolian 
Company in charge of its artists’ depart- 
ment and as manager of the Aeolian 
Concert Hall, is now associated with the 
Welte Mignon Studios in New York City. 
Mr. Pfeiffer’s many friends among musi- 
cians and music’s devotees will be glad to 
learn that he is back in the musical field. 


New 





Harriet Foster, contralto and teacher 
of singing, who recently returned to New 
York, will reopen her studios on Oct. 1. 
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Nathan L. Glover 


AKRON, OHIO, Sept. 22.—Nathan L. 
Glover, until two years ago director of 
music in the Akron public schools, died 
suddenly at his home on Sept. 15. Mr. 
Glover was born in Coshocton in 1842 and 
served in the army during the entire 
Civil War. He settled in Akron in 1872 
and began the teaching of music, having 
studied with N. Coe Stewart and Max 


North. In 1878 he founded the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association and later, 


with N. Coe Stewart and Theodore 
Presser, the Music Teachers’ National 
Association. In addition to his school 


duties, Mr. Glover was choirmaster at the 
First Baptist Church for fourteen years 
and of the First Methodist Church for 
several years and a member of the First 
Congregational Church for seventeen 
years. He also organized the Grand 
Army Quartet to assist in the campaign 
to elect Mr. McKinley as President. On 
his retirement the Akron School Board 
named a school in his honor. He was the 


author of a number of musical text-books 
which are still in use. Mr. Glover’s first 


wife was Catherine Morledge. ‘They 
were married in 1873 and she died in 
1888. The following year he married 
Lois E. Scott, who survives him with 


their four children. MARIE AREND. 


Katherine Seay Falls 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 22.—Katherine 
Seay Falls, wife of Arthur Falls and 
for many years one of the leaders of the 
musical life of this city, died recently at 
her home. Mrs. Falls, who was in her 
forty-sixth year, had been in failing 
health for the past six years. She had 
lived in Memphis for the past twenty 
years. She studied violin under Jacob 
Bloom and was concertmaster when he 
conducted the Beethoven Club Orchestra. 
Mrs. Falls organized the first string 
quartet in Memphis and trained the play- 
ers in this organization. She was an 
active member of the Beethoven Club and 
the Renaissance Circle until her health 
began to fail. Her last studies were with 
David Abramovitz. Mrs. Falls is sur- 
vived by her husband and two sisters. 

B. M. BECKER. 


Charles Mueller 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., Sept. 
Charles Mueller, violinist, who for sev- 
eral years led the orchestra at the 
Lyceum Theater in this city, died on 
Sept. 15 at his summer home, Camp 
Kamawha, Friend’s Lake, Chesterton, 
N. Y. He had been ill from heart trouble 
for some time. Mr. Mueller was born in 
Germany and lived in this country for 
more than fifty years. He was an expert 
etcher and took out several patents on 
etching processes. He had a fine collec- 
tion of rare violins and bows. His daugh- 
ter, Ottillie A. Mueller, violinist, survives 
him. F. L. ENGEL. 
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William H. Ford 


Port CHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Wil- 
liam H. Ford of White Plains, violinist, 
died on Sept. 18 at the clubhouse of Port 
Chester Lodge, B. P. O. Elks. Mr. Ford, 
who was fifty-one years of age, had 
played the violin since boyhood and made 
his professional début in recital at Chick- 
ering Hall when ten years old. He is 
survived by his wife. 
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Outlook Is Distinctly REN Pianist Affirms, Giving 
Reasons for That Conviction—Recognizes Work of Present- 
Day British Composers as an Important Influence in the 
Future of Art, but Wishes They Would Write More for 
the Piano—Reminiscences of yantsrenioeatell 
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ATHARINE GOODSON, bright and 

optimistic in her outlook upon the 
world of art, reported a restored activity 
in music in England upon her arrival 
last week in New York for a recital tour 
of America, after several years’ absence 
from this country. The English pianist, 
who has just concluded an extensive 
series of thirty-two concerts in the lead- 
ing cities of Great Britain, says she 
found everywhere in these travels a keen 


interest in music, and ardent hopes for 
the future of the new British school of 
composers. 

“These composers are doing very fine 
work,” she says. “They have already 
made many notable contributions to 
chamber music literature as well as to 
that of the orchestra; and I only wish 
they would give us more music for the 
piano. Take Arnold Bax, who must 
have a great future; John Ireland, who 
is immensely gifted; Gustav Holst and 
Herbert Hughes, also very fine com- 
posers! Isn’t it well for a country to 
be able to boast of a group of men of 
such attainments? Then there arc 
Eugene Goossens, and Frank Bridge, 
and the others—a worthy list of dis- 
tinguished men in whose hands the fu- 
ture of British music is assured. 

“My only grievance, as I say, is that 
these new men are not composing more 
music for the piano. One important 
contemporary work for that instrument 
is Arnold Bax’s Second Sonata, in G 
Minor. It is particularly fine, and I 
hope to have an opportunity of playing 
it on this tour. Another work of great 
distinction, noble in its scope, is Delius’ 
Concerto in C Minor. I have had the 
keenest pleasure in studying this Con- 
certo, and in playing the piano part 
with the London Philharmonic under the 
baton of Albert Coates—a performance 
which was repeated shortly afterwards 
at another symphony concert. Indeed, 
I will play this work as often as orches- 
tras and the public demand it.” 


“Boom in Music in London” 


Miss Goodson, so far from agreeing 
with the depressing views sometimes ex- 
pressed as to the present condition of 
music in England, sees the situation in 
an extremely cheerful light. “There is 
a boom in music in London just now,” 
she says. “Very fine audiences are seen 
at the Symphony concerts, for instance, 
and in other ways, too, public interest 
is keen. Nor is this activity restricted 
to London. There is a vital, music- 
loving public all over the British Isles. 
Artists are warmly greeted everywhere; 
and in my recent tour of the provinces 
I found enthusiasm very pronounced, 
especially in Yorkshire. Apparently 
there has been a great change in British 
audiences, and possibly the presence of 
so many more foreigners in England of 
late years may have had an effect upon 
popular tastes and ideals. At all events, 
I should say that the outlook for British 
music is distinctly encouraging.” 

Miss Goodson, who was for nearly five 
years a pupil of Leschetizky, at the time 


_Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mark Ham- 


bourg were studying with him, retains 
glowing memories of the famous teacher, 
whose moods of irritation of which the 
world had heard so much came only, 
she says, when he was sorely tried. Like 
others who have studied under his direc- 
tion, she emphasizes that there was a 
singularly sympathetic and generous 
side to his character, and that he never 
spared himself in his devotion to art. 


_lie rehearsal. 
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“When in my early studies with him, 
I asked if I might learn the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, he agreed,” she _ relates. 
“Study it long and seriously,’ he said, 
‘and study it quite alone. When you 
know it, bring it to me.’ As you may 
imagine, I devoted myself to the task 
with the greatest excitement and indus- 
try, and at length played it in the class—- 
always a great ordeal. That night, 
when we assembled for supper, Leschetiz- 
sky was in one of the happy moods in 
which we saw him when anything had 
happened which had given him pleasure. 
At the next lesson, when I left the fee 
in the usual way on the piano, he handed 
it back, saying ‘Child, I cannot take that 
any more from you!’ and from that time 
he refused to take a penny for my 
lessons. 

“I mention that incident to show how 
great-hearted he was, and many more 
of a similar kind could be told to show 
this side of his character. Once, when 
I was studying a Chopin Nocturne, he 
spent an hour and a half in explaining 
a pedal effect. When I hurried home 
I noted down all his instructions at once, 
and, as I thought, I followed them im- 
plicitly; but what was my dismay on 
returning the following week to find that 
I had everything wrong! As he 


Katharine Goodson Optimistic About Music 1 in England — 
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Katharine Goodson, English Pianist 


criticized, the tears came into my eyes. 
‘Ah, child!’ he said, ‘don’t you see that I 
am hard upon you because I wish you 
to succeed, and that I would not take 
this trouble if I were not interested in 
your progress?’ Leschetizky was indeed 
a wonderful teacher, and a great per- 
sonality was lost to the world by his 
death.” 

Miss Goodson, whose American tour 
will be under Catherine Bamman’s man- 
agement, was to appear first in two of the 
concerts of the Berkshire Festival. She 
will give a New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 23. 

P. J. NOLAN. 





How Italian Training Proved of 
Value to Salesco in Wagner Réles 
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MONG the season’s recruits to the 

roster of the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany is Marcell Salesco, baritone, who 
came to New York last year after sing- 
ing for a number of seasons at the 
Vienna State Opera. Mr. Salesco is of 
Rumanian birth, but for stage purposes 
during his sojourn in central Europe he 
adopted the name of Salzinger. His 
early vocal training was received in 
Milan, and he characterizes this study 
of the Italian method of cantilena as in- 
valuable for later operatic work. 

“Wagnerian réles should be sung as 
fluently as Italian,” he says. “The highly 
dramatic and elaborate characterization 
of these German heroes need not be taken 
as an excuse for merely declaiming the 
music. Wagner’s writing for the voice 
makes occasional severe demands, but 
this is no reason for bad legato singing 
or some of the shouting occasionally in- 
dulged in. 

“When I first went to Berlin, after 
studying with Anselmi in Milan, I was 
engaged by the State Opera principally 
for Italian réles. I made my début there 
in Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball,’ without a pub- 
I had, however, reviewed 
the part in a private piano rehearsal 
with Leo Blech, the conductor. After the 
performance, Hiilsen, who was then in- 
tendant, came to me and gave me a few 
kindly words of praise. I, a newcomer, 
was painfully embarrassed, as at first I 
did not even know who the imposing 
gentleman in uniform, covered with or- 
ders, might be! It was my Italian train- 
ing that pulled me through the singing 
ordeal, I believe.” 


Vienna Opera Under the Hapsburgs 


The artist later sang at the Dresden 
and Hamburg Operas, and then joined 
the forces of the Vienna State Opera. 
Here he coached under Louis Savart. 
The Opera had reached the climax of its 
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Marcell Salesco, Baritone 


pre-war splendor, when the royal coffers 
provided unlimited sums for the staging 
of splendid spectacles under the guiding 
hand of an efficient intendant. Mr. 
Salesco sang Italian and French as well 
as Wagner pafts. Among his roles was 
that of Scarpia, which he sang with 
Maria Jeritza as Tosca, 

He came to America last year and 
gave his first concert at the Town Hall 


last April, when he was received wit, 
marked favor. In the coming seas.» he 
will sing with the Wagnerian ())¢, 
Company, both in New York and on ‘oy, 
His répertoire includes the parts of 7,) 
ramund, Wolfram, the Hollander. +), 
Count in “Nozze di Figaro” anc ¢) 
Evangelimann in Kienzl’s opera of th. 
name, which will be given its New Yo); 
premiére in the coming season by ¢}, 
Wagnerian Opera Company. He \w; 
also sing in recitals under the Int: yy, 
tional Art Concert Management, f) \f\j). 
ing an extended schedule at points 4 on. 
the itinerary of the Wagnerian com) any 
which will open an engagement in (}) 
cago on Oct. 28. R. M. KNEkr 


Nevada Van der Veer 
and Reed Miller End 
Classes at t Lake George 
































Teachers and Pupils of the Miller-Van der 
Veer Summer Classes at Lake George. 
in the Costumes Worn at the Season 
“Farewell” Party: Mr. Miller Is Seated 
in the Center of the Lowest Row, and 
Mme. Van der Veer Is at the Extreme 
Right 


Before closing their summer teaching 
season at Bolton Landing, Lake George, 
Reed Miller, tenor, and his wife, Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, with their 
pupils, had a farewell party in which 
some of the students donned masquerade 
costumes. The accompanying snapshot 
shows them in varied garb, with Mr. 
Miller assuming the réle of a clown. 

Mme. Van der Veer recently sang at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., at the seventy-fift 
anniversary pageant celebrating the first 
meeting of the Woman’s Political Party 
in this country. She has been requested 
to repeat her part in the pageant on a 
larger scale in the Garden of the Gods, 
Colo. The performance is scheduled to 
take place this month. Mr. Miller and 
Mme. Van der Veer will be in their new 
studio at 50 West Sixty-seventh Street 
after Oct. 1. They will be heard in a 
joint recital at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 3! 
This will be their first joint appearance 
in New York in several seasons. 





Carl Busch to Be Honored 


A movement has been set on foot in 
KaySas City, Mo., sponsored by the 
Lémbda Phi Delta Sorority, to recognize 
the work as composer and conductor of 
Carl Busch, who has been for thirty-five 
years closely identified with music in this 
country. 

Kansas City has been his home during 
the greater part of this period and his 
friends and prominent citizens are now 
out to show him the appreciation which 
they consider his due. 

The plan is to give a great testimonial! 
concert in November in his honor and to 
make it the biggest musical occasion ot 
its kind ever given in Kansas City. 

A large committee of representative 
citizens and musicians has already been 
named so as to make the affair memo- 
rable. 
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